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‘WHEE^I^IKC KOR WOItEE^I«.’ 




>HE old fashioned notion that 
women always had enough ex- 


ercise in doing their household 



work is gradually 
being done away 
with. What has 
been needed most, 
is the healthful out- 
of-door exercise 
which banishes all 
care and worry — al- 
lowing mental fac- 
ulties to relax and 
and developing the 
physical nature. 
Physical develop- 
ment in woman is 
an excellent thing 
and physical culture 
never had so power- 
ful an ally as the Bicycle. 

Bicycling for -women in health is 
a good thing. Exercise is a necessity 
of life. Good health requires a pro- 
per exercise of all the muscles of the 
body and of all its functions. In rid- 
ing a bicycle — in maintaining equili- 
brium and guiding, the muscles of 
the upper extremities and back are 
brought into play, while the muscles 
of the lower extremities and abdomen 
are used in pedaling. Riding a bi- 
cycle with moderation and in correct 
position can scarcely be without bene- 
fit for either man or woman. The bi- 
cycle hump is to be decried as an ini- 
proi-)er position, cramping the lungs 
and abdominal organs — fortunately 
women have too much regard for ap- 
pearance to be seen in so ugh' and un- 
graceful an attitude. Those who do 
not ride cannot dream of the pleasure 
derived. Cycling has come as a god- 
send to the natures that crave for 
q^uick exercise and rapid change of 
scene and air — for a pleasant waj' of 
blowing cob-webs from the brain and 
for lifting cares from the heart and 
mind. Try it once and 3'ou will never 
ask again. 

Why should women cj'cle ? 

I cannot do better than to quote a 
learned Doctor of Medicine, who has 
given minute study to the wheel- 
woman. 

The first interesting fact is that wo- 
men are better performers than men. 
That is to saj', they learn more easilj' 
and operate with less expenditure of 
power and strength. The faculty, or 
gift, by which thej' do this is the same 
as that through which they dance 
more gracefully than men, are more 
apt at the lighter acrobatic feats and 
excelin all the rj-thmic reflex move- 
ments of industry. The woman, 



morever, has keener enjo3'ment of the 
wheel — attributable to this same 
quality in her organization. 

Of course, this does not apply to 
the feats of endurance and muscular 
strength involved in competitions and 
contests. In these, men surpass wo- 


man’s carriage in walking. The doc- 
tor asserts he is able to detect infal- 
libly the wheelwoman from her si.sters 
when the3’ cross the streets. The one 
proceeds with self-confidence and ease, 
while the other backs and dodges and 
loses her head and invites disaster. 
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men as the3' do in corresponding feats 
of athletics. 

Among the observed effects of the 
use of the wheel b3' woman, the doc- 
tor found a marked increase of muscle 
developed over the trunk of the bod3', 
especiall3^ about the torso. The lung 
capacit3' increases in a notable wa3', 
and above all, the full health3' action 
of the heart, which is usuall3' deplor- 
able in the average woman in easy 
circumstances, is so restored as to leave 
nothing to be desired. The deposition 
of fat, which is described as a plague 
of the woman ’s life, is averted. Not 
less marked is the change in the wo- 


The wheelwoman, he insists, becomes 
more graceful in ever3' respect. With 
a slight obsen-ation we can ourselves 
note that the above is true in all re- 
spects. 

He also proceeds to examine the 
mental discipline afforded b3' the bi- 
cycle, and notices that the attention 
and observation are awakened to an 
extraordinar3- degree. The doctor is 
anxious to repel any suspicion that he 
is wea\'ing theories, and insists that 
his deductions are the fniits of scient- 
ific and actual observations, and dis- 
cusses the subject with an open mind 
j as he has seen with his own e3'es and 


learned from systematic notes of cases. 
This permits us to dream of the New 
Woman — the talk of the country and 
the product of the bic3’cle. 

It is not difficult to put faith in his 
forecast, but is there any difference 
from the figure made familiar and 
dear to all sport-loving people as 
that of the tennis court ? 

Mrs. C. j. LeC. 


whe:c;i.i?<g ij« ttrekton. 

^AN the] map]| one looks to West 
Virginia rather. than to New Jer 
se3- to see its capital cit3’ “Wheel- 
ing, ” but within a year or two it has 
come to be true of Trenton, as of other 
places, that “all the world and his 
wife” are on wheels. The Mercer 
Count3' Wheelmen, which has its 
headquarters in a handsome propert3' 
on State street, is an organization of 
more than three hundred members, 
most of them residents of this cit3'. 
Business men use the cycle largely 
for business purposes, and in not a 
fe-w establishments wheels are pro- 
vided b3' the owners for the use 
of the manager or messengers, and 
their cost and maintenance charged to 
office expenses. With this mount, 
framed of steel and shod with air, 
the “ poor parson of a town ” glides 
swiftl3' on his errands of mercy. Me- 
chanics whirl in crowds along the 
streets on which our large factories are 
built, at the hours for opening orclos- 
ing work. Women C3'clers, too, there 
are in plent3' ; not onl3' the New Wo- 
man, but the consen-ative matron, 
the societ3’ girl and — most attract- 
ive of all, the one who is neither 
“ new ” nor old, who is free from all 
affectations and fads, and is content to 
be simpl3' a woman — neither more 
nor less. The school children of 
course are all awheel. Young Amer- 
cia, here as elsewhere, is progressive. 
One of the most enthusiastic of Tren- 
ton ’s wheelmen has lately had made 
at our Trenton factor3' a beautiful 
bic3 cle, a machine which reminds one 
of Queen Mab’s chariot, for the fairy 
queen of his home — a golden haired 
maiden of six 3’ears. 

Here in Trenton as everywhere, the 
wheelmen are the apostles of good 
roads. And never was this gospel 
preached to a world more deepl3' lying 
in darkness than was Trenton a few 
3'ears ago. The wa3^ (it were an abuse 
of language to call it a street) on 
which the State Capitol and man3' of 
the finest residents are situated was 
strewn rather than paved, with rough, 

irregular boulders, and the handsomest 

avenue at the other end of the town 
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of the highest grade. A cheaper 
wheel of their make, but still a verj^ 
serviceable one, is the “ Carrier,” for 
which they have received quite a large 
order — the wheels to be used by the ; 
mail-carriers in delivering the mail. 
The trademark for this wheel is, very 
appropriately, a carrier pigeon. The 
Trenton Watch Conipanj', in their 
fine large factory nearly opposite this ' 
school, manufacture an excellent cy- 
clometer which has a large sale and 
is by nianj' considered the best in the 
market. Tires are manufactured by 
two of our large rubber companies. Of 
course there is the usual variety of | 
wheels in use, each the best, to believe 
its rider. 

Among them, it is safe to sa3', there i 
is none better than the Niagara, so | 
named not because the buyer is likelj' i 
to get a great fall, but from its inti- 
mate connection with ‘‘rapids ’’and 
because it is a big thing. 

The Erie, too, like the railroad of 
that name, will give j’ou many a long 
and pleasant ride, and like Erie the 
lake, bears manj* a heavj- ‘ • tug ’ ' 
with ease and safet\-. 

As for the endless varietj' of tires 
and treads and sprockets and handle 
bars — in regard to all these 

* * * let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose wheel is trim and , 
tight. 

It needs little gift of prophecy to 
foretell with certainty that the time 
is coming, and is not far off, when 
abont evert'bod}' who uses shoes will 
use a wheel. Before that happy time 


arrives, the makers will have lowered 
their prices so as to charge rather less 
than ten times the cost of production. 
As tliej' will then own most of the pro- 
perty in the country, the5' will be 
able to do this without injustice to 
their dependent families. And when 
they do, we will all join in wishing 
them poor Rip ’s benediction : ‘ ‘ Here 
is j'our health and v'our family’s ; 
may j'ou live long and prosper ! ” 

w. j. 

Bicycle Trip Xo Rye Beach. 

COHERE is a faint, indefinite sug- 
gestion of springtime bloom 
about the ver5^ name of R^^-e 
Beach that makes it attractive. We 
heard of it through the reformed 
scorcher, and had dreams of stretches 
of yellow sand with blue waters wash- 
ing them, and of salt breezes blowing 
down the Sound, and of fiftj’ other 
plea.sant things, not forgetting cer- 
tain prospects of broiled lobsters. As 
for the twenty’-five mile road to all 
these joys, it was said to be excellent. 
Therefore, we turned our wheels north- 
east-w'ard by half north and rode away 
from the Columbus Monument across 
Central Park, 

There is no need to praise the 
smooth drives of the park. Every 
patriotic and pleasure-loving citizen 
of this metropolis knows them as in- 
timateh- as his own chin in the shav- 
ing glass. The firm macadamized 
drivewaj's are great tempters to speed. 
The reformed scorcher, nevertheless, 
w'hose pace is greater than that of 


tol Citj'. Our 
view shows a 
church in this vil- 
lage with its spire 
wrecked b 3' a 
stroke of light- 
ning. Bor den- 
town, with its 
man3- hi.storical 
associations with 
the Bonapartes, 
the Stewarts and 
other prominent 
persons, is onty" 
seven miles away, 
over a pleasant 
road, Lawrence- 
ville, with its 
richty' endowed 
school, in which, 
as in hardty' an- 
other boarding 
school in the 
countr3-, literar3' 
culture, a high 
standard of hon- 
or, social refine- 
ments and ath- 

LeClercq Eng. letic training are 

GREENW'OOD AVENUE— THE WHEELMENS’ FAVORITE. united in their 

was a mere dirt road — a quagmire in highest development, is about the same 
rain3’ weather, a dust-heap in time of distance in the opposite direction, 
drought. Not a block of well paved About five miles further on the 
roadway was there in the whole town, same road is Princeton, with its mem- 
It is true that much remains to be ories of patriotic daring and its more 
done before Trenton will deserve, like enduring triumphs of scholarship. 
Washington, the name of ‘‘the wheel- But, indeed, in the histor3' of Prince- 
man’s Paradise.” But much, ver3' ton patriotism and scholar.ship have 
much, has been done to bring it up to alwa3'S gone hand in hand, from the 
the standard of civilization in the da5^s of old Dr. Witherspoon down, 
matter of roads. West State street, for What her sons have dared to dream of, 
almost its entire length, has been paved j the3’ have dared to do. In future 
with vitrified brick, so that our State- numbers we hope to give interesting 
House and the nian3' noble residences accounts of C3’cle trips to some of 
along that throughfare, are not dis- these places. 

figured b3’ a squalid setting of rocks It is largeh' owing to the efforts of 
and mud. At the eastern extremit3y Trenton wheelmen that the prospect 
■of the cit3' we have in Greenwood av- of a good path from this cit3' to the 
■enue a lovety' drivewa3’, lined with sea shore now seems to amount to a 
fine dwellings, .shaded b3' noble trees certainty’. This track, five feet wide, 
and paved with the very best material, will lead out the 'WTiite Horse road to 
As this wa3' stretches be3'ond the Allentown, thence westward through 
closety’ built city’, a track fifteen feet Hightstown and Cranbur3', and, leav- 
wide in the middle is solidty’ niacad- ing the line of railroad, through Ma- 
aniizetl, leaving a dirt road at the sides, nalapan. Freehold and Colts Neck, 
This road reaches to the Fair grounds, striking the shore at Asbur3’ Park, 
three ■ miles from the city-. Green- It is to be hoped that as this is to be 
wood avenue, in its whole length, is a walk for the use of pedestrians as 
a favorite resort for Trenton cyclers. ; well as for w’heelmen, the latter will be 
We give a fine cut from a photograph duty’ mindful of the rights of those 
b3’ Mr. J. Cecil Toft, of the avenue, who go afoot. It is misfortune 
Unfortunately it was taken at an hour enough for an3’ one not to have a 
when almo,st deserted, but about dusk wheel. It is quite unnecessar3’ to ac- 
in the height of the C3’cling season centuate his niiser3' b3’ running over 
it is crowded w'ith riders. him. The recklessness which some 

The outskirts of the cit3’ and the c3’clers show creates a feeling which 
neighbouring countr3’ offer nian5’ would end in depriving wheelmen of 
attractions to the wheelman. The the privileges they now’ enjoy. A 
old river road, along w’hich General I rider who b3’ his carelessness or igno- 
Sullivan led his column on the memo- ; ranee causes injury to another ought 
Table winter night when Washington ’ to be punished by being forbidden to 
made his descent upon the sleepy Hes- use a wheel on the road, 
sians, is a succession of delightful , The importance of Trenton as a 
views, of which we are able to pre- 1 cycling centre is shown by the recent 
sent one. The village of Ewing, at ‘ establishing here of a factory, that of 
the distance of six miles, is a good ob- , Messrs. Tomlinson & Stahl, where is 
jective point for a spin from the Capi- ; made the ‘‘ Trent ” wheel, a machine 


RIVER-SCENE. 


COURT HOUSE, TRENTON. 


CHURCH, EWING. 
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Nancy Hanks in the homestretch, i road, and then we began to travel at 
went poking along at a cart-horse jog, j a fine gait. The country flew back 
his pedals slowly rising and falling past us in an ever changing panora- 
and his head bowed in gentle reverie, ma. At West Farms, we halted on 
“ Wh3f don’t you hit it up, old fel- , the bridge that spans the Bronx 
low?” I asked him. River. 

“And pay a fine of $25. for the I was making a few swift strokes 
fun ?” he replied. ” Oh, no. Sixmiles:on my sketching pad, and had not 
an hour is good enough for me. I re - 1 been busy one moment when a brown 
fuse to break the law. ’ ’ : and white setter came up to us and 

Neither the level stretches of the | caught on to nu' business ; he wagged 
East Drive, nor the rapid descent be- : his tail, stalked solemnly down to the 
yond the Casino could hurry him. | river’s edge, and began to drink, lap- 
We found it full of delightful bits of | ping the water with an air that show- 
spring color with greener grass and j ed he realU’ wasn ’t thirstj', but was 
bigger buds than any other part of ; anxious to be made a part of the pic- 
the park. I ture. 

There is always something new in The dog was disappointed after all 
the pleasure of breathing spicy air , his trouble, for m\’ vista was in other 
when one has doubled the depth of directions. A flock of ducks waddled 
his respirations by a little judicious hastily down to the river and swam 
hill climbing. We passed from one to and fro delightedl3', beacuse the3' 
treat to another, inhaling the odors of | thought thev' were being sketched, 
new grass, of warm earth and of I If artists don’t keep awa3' from the 


four 3'ears, I feel as if it was but 3’es- : road continued to grow better ever3' 
terda3^ when I was staggering with a moment, the village of Harrison dis- 
load of fish on my way home. appeared. Nowwefoundthe promised 

It was hard work to leave this • sign inscribed, ” To Rye Beach. ” 

I delightful spot, even after I had | Long Island Sound again stretched 
I finished my sketch, i away* before us, now showing no limit 

Soon we passed Hunter’s Island ' but the sky. 
and the head of Travers Creek. I re- ‘ It was lovel3’ and soothing — but 
fused to pass Travers Island without where were those broiled lobsters ? 
a souvenir, so we propped the weary' We found them at Beck’s Hotel. If 
cycles against a tree and perched on we were not compelled to hurry away 
; a lichen-covered rock. Before us lay' to Rye Station, for the home-bound 
! the oval green lawn, with a fine run- train, we might have lingered at the 
; ning track girdling it, whereon I used i table until night. There will never 
j to run several miles when in training j be found a wheelman in the grum- 
1 with champions Copeland, Reming- | bling business, if he once covers this 
ton. Golf, Deveroux, and many' others route some fine Sunday. Having ad- 
at the time we were members of the mired Ix>ng Island at a distance, the 
Manhattan Athletic Club, by special ladies proposed that we make a run 
invitation from some members of the on the Island and commissioned the 
New York Athletic Club. Once more R. S. to lay' out a war map, and I 
we were away', for we had nearly half shall take pleasure to give it to the 
our journey before us. We approach- readers of the Silent Worker in my 
ed New Rochelle by way of Napture next letter. Chas. J. LeClercq. 
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SCENES ALONG THE ROUTE TO RYE BEACH. 


spruce and fir-trees. Above the Casi - 1 
no going west, are lawns, trees and 
water that will hold wheeling par- 
ties ’ attention for hours, and I advise 
all holiday wheelers to stop on that 
road, no matter where they are bound. 
At Lenox avenue, we left the park, 
and bowled along merrily until we 
arrived at 128th street, whose asphalt 
pavement leads to the end of Harlem 
Bridge. 

The first turn eastward above the 
bridge sent us along the Southern 
Boulevard. This is paved with flat 
granite blocks ; we bumped along very 
slowly', fearing to pop our pneumatic 
tires. At Union avenue, we turned 
to the left, intending to go across to 
Winchester avenue. The condition 
of Union avenue roadway would make 
it difficult even for an elephant. 

It is no part of a wheelman to play 
the scold, but the state of such roads 
would sour any man’s temper. But 
our trials were not to last long, soon 
we found our way to the old Boston 


Bronx hereafter, all the animals will I 
become too vain to live. From the 
Bronx onward we had good roads, 
until past West Chester village we 
struck a gentle hill about a quarter- 
mile of easy' riding. South of Pelham 
Bridge, about a mile was rough, but 
not enough to dismount a rider. But 
what a view there was from this 
bridge ! 

Long Island Sound lay before us. 
blue and glinting back the sun’s rays 
in a thousand sparkling points of 
light. Passing sails moved majesti- 
cally in the distance. Beyond them 
lay the purple hills of Long Island, 
in endless curves, giving a beautiful 
effect for the fortifications at Willett’s 
Point. There was an odor of salt 
; water and salt marsh all around us, 

I and a few early' fishermen were trying 
I their luck in boats near us. About 
two miles out near the rocks was my 
favorite stamping ground for flound- 
j ers and striped bass, though I have 
I not been fishing in this part for about 


Park, roads firm, and easy running 
until within half a mile of Larch- 
mont Manor. Does Publisher Porter 
remember this place, and the yacht 
races which we could watch from off 
the rocks near the Larchmont Yacht 
Club? 

Between Larchmont and Mamaro- 
neck were three tidy little hills. The 
bay and sound at Mamaroneck coax- 
ed me to ply my pencil once more. 
My companions were hungry and re- 
fused to admire the view. From here 
to Rye Beach, the road was the best 
we had found. Imagine how hungry 
travellers whirled over it. Never be- 
fore had I put my wheel to a hard 
gallop; the R. S. was ahead of course. 
A few seconds later, there was not a 
more surprised scorcher than he. 
Even I was surprised at the speed I 
made and how far behind me I placed 
him, or was it hunger that made me 
go so fast ? 

Handsome houses, with well kept 
grounds, lay' on either side. The 


A Tragedy of the Future. 

She rode home on her bicycle. 

By all the town admired ; 

She saw her husband haggard — pale. 
Soothing a baby’s noisy wail. 

.And said : “ Poor man. he’s tired!” 

She rode home on her bicycle. 

Then sun the west had fired ; 

She saw her husband — sleeves rolled up — 
Stagger, and break a china cup. 

And said : ” Poor man — he’s tired !” 

She rode home on her bicycle. 

The news she had not wired. 

But here’s the way she laid it on ; 

‘T’ve brought six friends to supper. John!”" 
-And then — (poor man! he’s dead and gone). 
He at the stove expired, 

— Atlanta Constitution. 


It was not long ago that horses were as 
afraid of bicycles as they are generally 
supposed to be of steam cars; but now they 
seem to be bom acquainted with them, as 
untrained colts manifest no more fear of 
them than they do of any ordinary street 
vehicle. With these youngsters, at least, it 
is not a case of being used to to them, A 
horse nowadays afraid of bicycles would be 
almost as useless as one that shied at the 
air he breathed. 
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A Kew Facts About Bicycling. 

My Observations. 

rolling cycle of the past 
j^ears, generation after genera- 
tion, has today brought us to 
the age of the bicycle, or, in the latest 
appellation, “ the 
fegs? horseless 


back ; the Hindoos ride on elephants ; 
the Egyptians ride on camels ; the 
Cossacks ride in 7 'askocAs (the Rus- 
sian word for an omnibus placed on 
runner.s) drawn by a quartet of horses ; 
the Laplanders ride in flat-bottomed 
sledges drawn bj' reindeers or a herd 
of dogs ; and the Venetians ride in 
gondolas. What do we the Ameri- 
cans of the present da3' ride ? Bicy- 
cle ! It seems to us that bic\'cling is 
suggestive of the hurr3^-scurr3' of 
American life, as Dickens once ex- 
pressed it. That nia3- be so. 

The revived OH'inpian games were 
celebrated at Athens last April b3’ the 
assemblage of prominent athletes who 
went there from all parts of the world 
to participate in ‘ ‘ the classic arena of 
muscle and prowess.” In the da3’s 
of antiquit3', there were chariot races 
which were the popular craze of the 
Greeks, but onh' a few weeks ago 
there were bic3'cle races, which were 
utterl3’ unknown to the ancient Hel- 
lenic people. How wonderfulK- the 
time has changed in the trend of 
athletic sport! And just think of! 
Greek meeting Yankee nowadays ! ! 


tained b3' him at his own expense, 
and is converted into a veritable 
‘‘Garden oftheGods, ” as busts and 
other statuary' ma3' be seen in the 
picture reproduced here. It is the 
largest private park in the United 
: States, containing more than twice 
the area (more than 3000 acres) of Cen- 
tral Park in New York cit3’. Inter- 
twining among lawns, hills, lakes 
and woodlands, there are about thirty 
miles of macadamized roads, making 
delightful horse drives and bicycle 
trips. 

In Washingfton, D. C., where I 
visited last fall, a most singular fact 
is noticeable, namely, that the 
bic3'clists leave their wheels near the 
curb.stone, without ever putting them 
under lock and key when the3' attend > 
to business at public oflBces. Such is 
the common ever3'-da3’ habit pf gov- 
ernment clerks. CuriousH’ enough, 
no arrest for theft has ever been heard 
of in that cit3'. The mail-carrier is I 
seen using the bic3'cle to accelerate his j 


A Bicycler’s First Impressions. 

“ Turn, turn niy wheel ! turn round and 
round 

Without a pause, without a sound. 

So spins the flying world awaj'.” 

a WAS at that peculiar stage in the 
would-be-bicycle-rider’s life when 
I could, after many- attempts, 
mount and ride a little way al/ by my- 
self. M3' friends all felt it their duty 
to sa3' ‘‘ you’re doing well, ” etc., but 
only my fellow companions in misery 
knew the alarm with which the 
depths of ni3’ soul were stirred by the 
sound of approaching wheels, and 
when at last a vehicle hove in sight, 
I felt as though an avalanche were 
about to descend upon me. 

One morning I was riding slowly 
up and down the main street at Oster- 
ville, on Cape Cod. Suddenl3’ my at- 
tention was attracted to a quahaug 
shell which was l3'ing at the opposite 
side of the street. Some unknown 
power drew me and 1113* wheel to that 
quahaug shell. That the other side 


age. 
As a matter of 
fact, in the last 
few years the civi- 
lized world, par- 
ticularl3' Ameri- 
Ica, has seen the 
wonderfull3’ i n - 
creasing growth 
and popularit3' of 
the bicycle. Bi- 
C3'cling was once 
thought of as on h' 
a mere fad which 
would soon die 


pie of all ages, 
conditions, and 
races take to 03- ■ 
cling for health- 
ful enjo3'ment, 
just as a duck na- 
turall3' takes t o 
water. 

In view of the fact that wheeling has 
become all the rage in this countr3', 
the question is often anxiousl3' asked 
b3' liver3’men, horse-breeders and 
farmers : ‘‘ What will become of our 

horses in future 3'ears ? ’ ’ The3' need 
not be terrified b3' such notions. 


By kind permission 
of “ Recreation 


SARATOGA PARKWAY 


rounds, and so is seen the messenger 
carr3'ing his dispatches on the wheel 
at lightning speed. It is said that 
in New York cit3’ the roundsman is 
doing his ‘‘ beat ” on the bic3'cle. It 
is indeed a new departure in police 
work these da3's. 

As for m3’self, have got a ‘‘ bicycle 
head ” and have taken to ‘‘ c3’cling ” 
for nearl3' seven 3'ears, which is a suf- 
ficient evidence of m3’ unabated en- 
thusiasm. If the cathodic X-ray were 
applied to m3’ head, what will be dis- 
clo.sed in the interior of m3' mind ? 
Perhaps a shadowgraph of a revolving 
wheel. My great weakness is that I 
am willing to miss my dinner to sati- 
ate 1113’ appetite b3' taking a good long 
spin on m3' wheel. That every' reader 
should have a wheel is the most ar- 
dent desire of your bicycle crank — 
not a mechanical part of a monkey’s 
organ, but simpl3' an enthusiast. 

Clarence A. Boxley. 

Troy, N. Y. 


of the street was clear, was a fact 
which seemed to bear no weight with 
me ; turn the wheel as I might, it con- 
tinuall3’ made for the quahaug shell. 
In despair I decided to head for the 
shell expecting to pass closel3’, but 
on the star-board side. As I drew 
near the shell began to grow larger 
and larger. Soon it was as large as 
a cart-wheel and the next instant it 
assumed the proportions of a Ferris 
wheel. I could only go on. There 
was no such thing as turning back. 
My grip on the handle bars loosened, 
m3' eyes felt as though they were at- 
tached by a magnetic wire to the huge 
and awful spectre before me. What 
could I do ? Escape I must, for, what 
was any fate compared to being swal- 
lowed b3' this awful monster 1 There 
was but one way and that was to 
throw myself out of its way, and this 
I did, landing on all fours with eyes 
and mouth full of dust. 

After gazing cautiously about to 
see that I was really alone with my 
enemy, I proceeded to feel for broken 
bones. No, they were all sound. 
Then I picked m3'self and my hat up 
and crept gingerly over to the spot 
where the grewsome object should be. 
It had vanished in some mysterious 
wa3' and in its place lay an ordinary 


age to Jlenelaus in the person o 
Zimmerman, the champion fastest bi 
C3’cle rider of the world. Helen ii 


of man. Such was the idea of abic3’- 
cle during Henr3’ VIH. ’s reign as our 
tandem machine of toda3', though 
never brought to perfection on ac- 
count of public disfavor, and like a 
great many other pa.st inventions it 
was premature for the time, 3’et in 
his time, the advent of the bic3'cle 
might have possibU’ brought about 
effectual changes in England, to 
the advantage of social, political 
and moral affairs among his subjects, 
which might at best have resulted in 
the overthrow of the monarch3' for- 
ever. 

It is much more economical and 
convenient in many respects to own 
a bic3’cle than a hor.se and bugg3’. 
The ‘‘steed of steel,” the name ap- 
plied to a bicycle, needs no feeding 
with hay and oats like a quadruped, 
and it also requires no veterinar3’ 
treatment in case of sickness. In 
fact, it is never sick, except for occa- 
sional repairs. 

Speaking of a means of locomotion 
or conve3'ance, the Arabs ride on hor.se- 


Among m3’ impressions of Asbury 
Park, N. J., given in the New York 
Journal last summer, was the follow- 
ing : “ ‘ The bloomer girl ’was in great 
evidence here. To gaze upion her at 
a fir.st glance must have been shock- 
ing to an advocate of moral reform, 
but he will soon forget his prejudices 
against her, as he frequently meets 
man3’ a fair3’ n3’mph in her blue 


A MAN who rides for health and pleasure, 
and not to race or score centuries, says that 
his plan is never to go so fast that he must 
breathe throug-h his mouth. As long as his 
nostrils can supply sufficient air he knows 
that he is not overexerting himself. As 
.soon as he feels an inclination to breathe 
through his mouth he slackens pace. 
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sized, innocent looking blue and white 
quahaug shell, such as might be seen 
reposing on any of the neighboring 
pantry shelves and used as a milk 
skimmer. 

I rested from my labors for the rest 
of the da}'^, but after supper the spirit 
of adventure again took possession of 
me. I got m3' wheel out on to the 
road and stood by the front gate wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Soon 
a dark speck appeared in the long 
white winding countr3' road, and as it 
came ,steadil3' along, I saw the glit- 
ter of steel in the .sunlight and knew 
that a kindred spirit was abroad and 
on the wing. 

‘ ‘ Hello ! ’ ’ cried she, all aglow with 
health and spirit as she made 
one turn in her saddle and dis- 
mounted with the grace of an 
expert, ‘ ' Come for a ride. ’ ’ 

“Do you believe I could?" 

I timidl3’ responded, as visions 
of quahaug shells rose before 
me. 

“Of course, 3'ou can. Get 
on. Don’t try to steer! Just 
think where 3'ou want to go 
and let 5'our wheel follow 3'our 
thought, and, then you follow 
me. Come on,” she called, as 
she mounted and circled about 
while I managed to land in the 
saddle the first time I tried for 


brake," but I would not loosen 1113' 
hold on tho,se precious handle bars for 
mortal man or woman. The only 
thing left for me to do was to “ hold 
on, ” and I did it ! 

Heaven help those who got in m3' 
wa3'. I tried to think of what I said 
3’ears ago, when we were coasting, if 
people were in the way. “ Clear the 
mind, but my 
throat was dr3' and parched and m3' 
vocal organs were paral3'zed. 

On, on, we rushed ! The moon 
came out. Would we never stop ? 


ren exclaimed; “It was nothing 
but the sand that saved you!’’ 

“Oh! well," said I laughingl3', for 
I could laugh then, “It’s sand that 
saves man3’ a man. ” m. c. k. 

Quixcv, M.ass. 


A Speedy and Promlttlnic Rider. 

George B, Adkins of this 3'ear’s 
graduating cla.ss of the Indianapolis 
School for the Deaf, is a speedy and 
promising rider. He is now training 
for the numerous L. A. W. races, in 
which he will take part throughout 
the State (Indiana) this summer. 
Dast season he made a creditable 
record, as follows : 

Meddo, Ind., June 22, g mile race i :4s 
K ” ’’ :.36 

Covinjifton, Iiid., June 28, mile handicap 

I ;i2 M 
2 mile race 4 : 2,3 
Kingman, Ind., July 8, g ’’ ’’ 34 h 

Attic, Ind., July 18 — 19, i mlie 2 : 1454 

M ’’ I ;iiJ4 

2H ’’ 4:26^ 

5 ’’ 12 :o8 


came 


0?( A HIGH WHEEL. 

ICYCLING, like the measles, 
is something that everj- bodj- 
takes, to a certain extent. I 
“took ’’ it first in 1879, when there 
were not over a dozen wheels in this 
country', and those were imported from 
England. Mine vvas a wooden ma- 
chine, made on the same plan as the 
imported ones, and was the first one 
seen in the town of Red Bank, X. J., 


A Paraphrase. 

He who rides a moderate way, 

Will live to ride another day. 

But he who rides until he’s blown. 
May find his health forever flown. 
— -Xeu' York Evening Telegram 


“We’ll go around by the 

shore road, there is a beautiful 1 

view there and, besides, it's 
mo.stly down -hill and it will 
be easy for you," said my 
companion. 

Down hill ! Yes, it was ; and there- 
by' hangs a tale. The first quarter 
of a mile- was delightful wheeling — 
we passed, no teams — it was clear 
sailing. T*he next mile was not so 
blissful. There were telegraph jxdes 
on the side of the road, and I had a 
constant struggle to keep them from 
getting ill my way. They seemed to 
lean over my way. I kept in the 
middle of the road and tried not to see 
them, and twice I was in danger of los- 
ing my balance, because of them . At 
last we left them behind. The rest 
of the ride seems like a full chapter in 
my life. 

My leader began to quicken her 
pace and I correspondingly. Faster, 
faster we flew ! — more hills ! The 
world was all hills ! Tlien I left the 
earth entirely and rode on air. The 
houses were inverted. I saw the roofs 
fir.st. The sun was before us like a 
great red world of fire. The stage 
passed underneath us. I could think 
of nothing now but holding on. 

‘ ‘ Put on your brake, ’ ’ yelled my 
companion. 

“Ring your bell when you turn the 
comers, ’ ’ floated on the air past my 
ears. 

There was the brake within an inch 
of my hand, and there, too, was the 
bell. How easy it sounded to say 
“Ring the bell," and “Put on the 


'speciali.st on nervous and dys- 
rouble” is the latest to suffer, 
pcle is robbing him of patients. 


A BICYCLE is a good deal like a babj 
a man is opposed to it on general priir 
ciples until he has one of his own. 


The bow-legged rider has one advant- 
age. He never wears out his knicker- 
bockers by rubbing his knees against 
the frame of his wheel. 


In choosing cycling shoes care should 
betaken to get them wide enough in the 
sole. A narrow-soled shoe does not al- 
low sufficient play to the foot when ped- 
alling: and a long ride will often make 
the feet sore if shoes are unsuitable. 


-Anything that will enable a man to 
go from place to place at a greater speed 
than his own strong limbs will carry 
him. and even faster than the horse will 
draw him, has in it an element of prac- 
ticability that will make it sun-ive des- 
pite all that those who dislike it may 


LeClerc qEng. 


MR. STOUT, 

Deaf-Mute Trick Bicvclc Rider. 


where it excitcxl considerablecuriositj-, 
a,s, I recall, two grave physicians, a 
prominent shoe merchant and a lead- 
ing dr3'-goods dealer came arotind to 
the “lane" where I was in daily and 
deadly combat with the critter, and 
gravely inspected the wheel. I master- These poles almost invariably follow the 
ed the wheel, and about the time I was highways, and connect the various towns 
used up the machine was in a similar ' along the route, 

condition. This ended 1113' wheeling 

experiences until three vcars later, healthful or pleasant sport than 

f ‘ y . r , cyclmpT does not exist if indulged in modera- 

(my hearing having gone in the mean tion. The ease with which the wheel is 
time) I tried to ride a wheel that be- propelled and the exhilarating effects of the 
longed to the son of our Superin- motion upon the mind are apt to awaken a 
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The Garden 

Conducted by Mrs. H'es/on Jenkins. 
XI. 


“ You find n>e in my parden dress. You 
will excuse it, I know. It is an ancient pur- ^ 
suit, g-ardening. Primitive, ray dear sir, for 
if I am not mistaken Adam was the first of 
our calling.” — Charles Dickens. 

” But, friend.s, do not you imagine the bish- 
op had no eye for the beautiful and no love 
for it. You should have seen him at work 
in his little garden plot and heard his reply 
to Madame Magloire w'hen she reasoned 
that he, the bishop, who put all things to 
use, ought to raise vegetables in his quarter 
of the garden as she did in her three-quar- ' 
ters. “Lettuces,” she said, “ are better than 
bouquets.” “Madame Magloire,” he said, 

“ you are mistaken ; the beautiful is as use- | 
ful as the useful — more so, perhaps.” — Little 
Sermons from Les Miserables. ^ 

OOHE passion for digging in tlie 
soil seems to be born in most of 
us. From the days when we I 
sat down in our clean pinafores, to i 
the despair of our mothers, and went j 
to work making mud-pies and baking 
them on a shingle, it grows on us 
stronger and .stronger. Then come 
our primitive attempts at gardening, 
the soil upturned to the depth of 
two or three inches, the seeds then 
sown and patted down hard, only to 
be dug up again after a few days to see 
wh}' they did not come up at once like 
the beans in the fairj- tale, and very 
often to be replanted wrong end up. 
That anj'thing ever sprouted in these 
garden plots was perhaps owing to the 
hard}' nature of such seeds as are gen- 
erally given children ; scarlet runners, 
morning-glories, lady - slippers and 
four o’clocks. My own 
love of gardens and gar- 
dening seems to have been 
started at the time when, 
as a little tot, I and my 
nurse accompanied the 
cook, an old colored “aun- 
ty, ” to market. On the 
down trip 1 rode in the 
basket perched on her 
head. From this elevated 
position I could look over 
the high garden fences and 
walls and enjoy the beauti- 
ful gardens l)etween. The 
return trip was not so 
pleasant, for then I had to 
trudge by her side. This 
was in a far southern city, 

-where you have only to 
plant, hoe a little, and na- 
ture does the re.st. The 
fascination of the .soil 
grows on us as we grow 
older. The spring comes 
around in due order of the 
swinging circle of the sea- 
sons, and the smell of the 
earth upturned brings on 
the fever again. We 
spend hours poring over 
the catalogues that the 
postman brings with ever}’ 
mail. “Picturesque 
liars,” a friend dubs 


WHITE CLEMATIS. 

(By kind permission of Pitcher <Sf Manda . ) 


the makers of most of them, hut 
we care not, we are willing to believe 
every thing they say, .so sit down 
and make out long lists of what we 
want ; this is cut down to plants we 
must have, and after a glance at our 
pocket-books, to plants we can have. 
How cheap they are these days ! 
Nearly every florist, too, has bargain 


counters and spring and fall reduc- 
tions. That there still exi.st in 
towns and villages yards without 
flowers, and lawns without shrubs, 
.strikes us as something unique. Not 
that we advi.se the thick planting of 
lawns — an expanse of green is a rest- 
ful thing if it is well kept. We all 
know the great beauty of an English 


landscape is the rich, soft, green turf. 
“ How do you make such a beautiful 
lawn?” an American asked a gar- 
dener he saw pushing a lawn-mower 
at Oxford. “Well ! We plants it and 
we rolls it and we cuts it for six hun- 
dred years,” was the reply. Time 
: and care ! — but England has another 
' aid, her moist climate. In illustrat- 
ing the influence exerted by flower 
shows on all classes of people. Dean 
Hole has this little bit in one of his 
books and we cop}’ it to amuse our 
readers : “From all grades and epochs 
of life what vows of constancy, what 
fervid words ! ‘ Sir Thomas and I 

are positively going to ruin ourselves 
I with a new Rosarium . ’ ‘As soon as 
I get home,’ says a country’ rector, I 
! shall plant an acre of my glebe with 
Iro.ses.’ Then a Cabinet Minister 
I stands tip-toe to catch a glimpse of 
hisbrother. Senator Vai.sse, and wishes 
he had a neck as long as Cicero’s. 

: Obstructing his view with her ample 
I form and bountiful bonnet, is our old 
I friend Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown is 
i delighted, like all around, and 
I ‘ means to tell Brown, as .soon as she 
ever sits down in her own parlor, that 
a Narshal Meed all over the house and 
a Sulphur Terry around the back door, 
grow she must and will, but goodness 
me ! she suddenly exclaims, ‘ what a 
mess o’them reporters. ’ No, my dear 
madam, only spectators putting down 
in their note books the names of 
plants with an expression of eager in- 
terest, which says, I must have that 
flower or die. ” 

In a former article we have given 
rules for laying out a garden and 


KHUUODENDRONS. 

( By kind permission of Pitcher & Manda . ) 
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■what to plant, so will not repeat o-ur- 
self. No matter how small a plot or 
or yard, there is always room for a few 
flowers close up around the house, a 
shrub or two near the front door or 
gate. - We give an illustration of a 
new white clematis that would be 
.striking, grown alongside the purple 
variety. The clematis family are all 
graceful and beautiful — some more so 
than others. 

Rhododendrons are the noblest of 
shrubs, glorious in Mayor June when 
in blossom, and cheery in the dead of 
W’inter with their broad glossy green 
leaves. But they are exacting in re- 
gard to soil and situation, requiring 
moist peaty soil, shelter from high 
winds and shade from the noonday 
sun, which, especially in early spring, 
blasts the leaves and tender buds. 
They also should have protection in 
winter. But there is a hardy Ameri- 
can variet5’ which is proof against the 
hardest frosts. Though one of the 
most expensive shrubs, rhododendrons 
can now be had much cheaper than 
formerly. 

I. V. j. 

Your voiceless lips, O Flowers ! are living 
preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, — 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook ! 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendour, 

“ Weep without woe and blush without a 
crime, ” 

O, may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender. 
Your love sublime ! 

“ Thou wert not, Solomon in all thy glory 

Arrayed, ” the lilies cry, “in robes like 
ours. 

How vain your grandeur ! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers ! ” 

In the sweet - scented pictures, heavenly 
Artist, 

With which thou paintest nature’s wide- 
spread hall, 

What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of I,ove to all ! 

Were I in churchless solitudes remaining. 

Far from all voice [of.teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of God’s 
ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines. 

— Horace Smith. 

“There is a singular tree which bears the 
appropriate name of Judas tree. The blos- 
soms are of brilliant crimson and their beau- 
ty and fragrance attract innumerable in- 
sects, and the wandering bee is drawn to 
them to gather honey. But every bee that 
lights upon the blossoms imbibes a fatal 
opiate, and drops dead from among the 
crimson flowers to the earth. Beneath the 
enticing tree the ground is strewn with the 
dead bodies of bees.” — Exchange. 

We have on our grounds a tree of 
the species named above (Cercis Ja- 
ponica botanically) and it has been 
closely watched this spring for evi- 
dence of the alleged treacherous des^ 
traction of its insect guests, but none 
has been found. We will try our 
hand at a derivation for the name, 
and will guess that the tree has been 
called after Judas because it is crown- 
ed with flowers of the brilliant hue 
which tradition has ascribed to the 


traitor apostle. Drj'den speaks of 
“Judas-colored hair,’’ and Matthew 
Arnold alludes to ‘ ‘ that crimson tuft- 
ed fell ’ ’ of hair by which his appari- 
tion was recognized. 



And as the Tulip for her morning Sup 
Of Heav’nly Vintage, from the soil looks up. 
Do you devoutly do the same, till Heav’n 
To earth invert you like an empty cup. 

— Omar Khayyam. 

Came the spring with all her splendour. 

All her birds, and all her blossoms. 

— Longfellow. 

The earth was beautiful as if new bom. 

— Longfellow. 


Some Truths About a Bicycle. 

§ GREAT deal has been said about 
the virtues ofa Bicycle, while the 
other side has been overlooked 
like “ charity covering a multitude of 
sins.’’ This side is probably only 
known to good-natured hou.se-wives 
who bear the brunt of the inconven- 
iences attending the Bicycle’s pres- 
ence in the house. 

Every one knows the disadvantages 
of a city flat, and it must follow that 
they have an idea of the discomfort a 
wheel may cause when allowed a 
place in one of the rooms. The spot, 
wherever it stands, at once becomes a 
shrine to the man, and a despair to 
the woman, who involuntarily meas- 
ures the amount of dust that gets 
around the house when the machine 
is in use. The rooms need cleaning 
daj' after day, and when the Bicyclist 
removes his clothes and in man fash- 
ion throws them here and there over 
the room, the patient little woman — 
“the best in the country around,” 
comes and picks them up. She in- 
stinctively looks for tom parts and 
heaves a sigh. The clothes are brush- 
ed, mended, and put in their places 
until the next holidaj' -w’hen the tire- 
some routine is repeated, and she re- 
calls the story of Sisj'phus and his 
endless task. 

The woman’s part by no means 
ends here. She must listen to the 
bicycle yarns her husband is perpetu- 
ally picking up; and, to his comments 
on the make up of the ■wheel, all of 
which are sometimes bej-ond her un- 
derstanding. 

The climax comes when the man 
considers it time to clean up the 
wheel. Then no one ■will wonder that 
the w'ife wants to flj’ away from her 
own hearth. Everj- room is sure to 
be utilized. The wheels proper, after 
being cleaned in the kitchen, are laid 
on the dining table. The lightest 
room, even if it be the drawing room, 
is taken up for the most delicate parts 
of the machine. The tires are placed 
in the wash-tub to locate the punct- 
ures, and there are a thousand other 
things which must be left unsaid. 
The whole takes an entire day, and if 
the wife is at home, the Bicycle fiend 
compels her sympathy^ and interest, 
and all her plans for the daj' must be 
set aside to lend a hand here and 
there. 


When the w'heel is in apple-pie 
order, the gude woman is gently 
admonished not to touch so and so, 
and her attention is called to certain 
loose pieces which the merciless man 
has placed in her bric-a-brac. 

The next day means a house-clean- 
ing for the scrupulous house-keeper 
and it so happens that instead of one 
cleaning day she often has two during 
the week. 

I have not mentioned the broken 
neck and bruises w'hich are alw’ays 
j before the poor ■woman ■when her 
spKJuse gayly starts off on a spin. 
However, accidents are fortunately 
rare, and a high spirited woman can 
generally force her husband to be dis- 
creet in riding. 

So much for a city- house-keeper’s 
complaint. You will ask, “Is it 
real?” All who hay'e had a similar 
experience will agree that the answer 
in the aflarmative is ineyutable, but it 
need not convey the impression that 
the wheel is unwelcome in her home. 
She does not forget that there is “no 
joy without alloy, ’ ’ and the superior 
excellences of the wheel certainly 
render it a worthy object of tolerance 
even about the house. The exercise 
gives a man a healthy look and puts 
him in an exhilarating humor. He 
is generally sensible of the trouble he 
causes ( excepting where his clothes 
are concerned ) and takes infinitepains 
to gfive his wife everj' pleasure in his 
power. He is determined that she 
shall have a wheel of her own, that 
their joj' maj’ be mutual and their 
companionship still further extended. 
What wonder, then, that the little 
woman regards the bicjcle with a 
real good-yvill ! “Love makes all 
burdens light, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ every rose has 
its thorn,” so with the housewife, and 
so yvith the peerless machine. 

M.a. Belle S. Rose. 


The Care of a Bicycle. 

A yvheel to giy'e good service 
should be cleaned and oiled at least 
once a week, and the best time to do 
it is after returning from a ride. 

Place j’our wheel upside down, rest- 
ing on the saddle, with a piece of cloth 
under the handle bar to prevent mar- 
ring the finish. 

First, take a wet cloth and wash the 
tires ; if j’ou rub hard y-ou can almost 
make them look new. This is un- 
necessary-, but a clean tire gives a 
wonderfully- new appearance to a wheel 
and also preserves tires; . water used 
with good judgment yvill not hurt 
them. Use the cloth also on the rims 
and frame when muddy- ; it will appear 
streaked at first on the enamel, but on 
rubbing with a dry- cloth it will come 
out shiny- again. Now, take a soft rag 
and putting it between spokes draw it 
from side to side on the rim all around, 
then take a tyvi'st around each spoke 
and draw from hub to rim and same 
with other yvheel. 

A small brush yvill be found very- 
handj’ to clean the sand or mud from 


hubs, sprocket wheel, etc. The best 
thing to clean with is cotton waste 
with a piece of chamois skin to finish 
off with. Never use anj- oilj- rags on 
the enamel, nickel or rubber except to 
wip>e around the bearings when start- 
ing to clean. 

About everj- month take your chain 
off and let it soak an hour in kero- 
,sene, then take it out, dry it and oil 
each link or soak it in sperm oil. 
For a lubricant use plumbago mixed 
with oil, but it should be cleaned off 
occasional Ij' and fresh applied, as it 
cakes on the spocket when it becomes 
drj-. 

When you are through cleaning, oil 
each hole carefullj-, being sure the 
oil goes into the bearing. 

Examine the bearings; a wheel 
should not stop suddenly' when spun, 
but oscil late back and forth ; neither 
should it be loose enough to have anj- 
side motion. Be particular about the 
head; if it is loose the constant ham- 
mering soon mins the balls and cones. 

A rider who has taken good care of 
his machine ■will find he will get a 
much better price in the dicker for a 
new wheel than the one who has left 
his wheel Ij’ing around dirtj- and on- 
ly cleaned it when he ‘ 'felt like it. ’ ’ 


All Abont The G«ar. 

Here are a couple of tables, con- 
densed within a small space, which 
tell more about bike gears at a glance 
than a long string of explanation. 
The gearing of the bike is an opera- 
tion of extreme importance. One of 
these tables will tell j-ou about the 
gear and the other will tell j-ou how 
far a particular gear will cany j-ou, 
and how manj- revolutions are neces- 
sarj- to carry- j-ou over a mile of road. 
As almost everj- bicj'cle is fitted with 
28-inch wheels, the following table is 
based on that size of wheel : 


TO COMPUTE the GE.y.R. 


TeetB in 


Teeth in 


sprocket. 

Gear. , 

sprocket. 

Gear. 

16x6 

74 1 

1 20x6 


16X7 

64 

1 20x7 

fc 

16x8 

56 

■ 20x8 


17x6 

I 22x6 

102 

» 7*7 


} 22x7 

88 

17x8 

59 

; 22x8 

77 

56 

lSx6 

84 

24x7 

18x7 

72 

: 24x8 

84 

i8x& 

6 .V 



.\nother 

table which is quite in- 

teresting 

is the 

following. 

which 

shoyvs the 

distance coy-ered 

at each 

turn of the pedals and the number of 

revolutions made in a mile : 


THE 

DISTANCE TR.AVELED. 


Feet per Revolutions 

Gear in inches. revolution, per mile. 

56 


..14.66 

36a 16 

57 


..14.92 

353 - 8.3 

58 


..i 5 -j 8 

347.73 

59 


■ •15.44 

341 83 

60 

61 


..15.70 

• •15-97 

336.30 

.330.62 

62 . 


. .16.23 

325-32 

63 


.16.49 

320.19 

64 


..16.75 

315-22 

65 


. .17.01 

3ia40 

66 


..17,28 

.305-73 



• •17-M 

301.08 


■•i/.S 

296.63 

6q 

70 


. .]§.o6 

292.35 

2S8.04 

g;;:;;:::: 


..18.63 

269.00 

100 


..26.18 

201.68 
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WE devote this issue of the Sieent 
Worker to the honor of the bicj’cle 
— the individual locomotive, the mes- 
senger boy made perfect, the physician 
without powders or pills, the enfran- 
chiser of the new woman, the race- 
horse of the fieiy- scorcher and the 
solace of the elderly man. 

We live in an age of wonders indeed 
— Friar Bacon’s brazen head that 
talked is made real for us in the tele- 
phone, and the story of the winged 
horse has come true in the bicycle. 
Laughed at at first as a passing whim, 
every season since the invention of 
the “safety” bicycle has seen its 
use extended wider, and brought into 
practical .service in new directions. 

Economical and social questions 
have had a new face put upon them by 
the application of the bicycle to their 
several fields. The relative value of 
suburban and of centrally located resi- 
dence property, the market for horses, 
the proper dress for women to appear 
in on the street, and in connection 
■with this the whole “woman ques- 
tion,” are some of matters in determ- 
ining which the bicycle has taken a 
hand with much effect. When it 
comes to soldiering, too, the strategist 
must take into account the part to be 
played by the “silent steed,” (al- 
though that phrase, with ‘ ' delicious 
"bivalve,” as applied to the oyster, 
■ought to fall into “ innocuous desue- 
tude” ). 

A force of bicycle cavalry, in a 
country of decent roads, could easily 
■double the 

“ Forty miles a day, 

On oats and hay. 

In the reg'lar army, O ! " 
which the song alludes to as a hard 
day’s march for mounted troops. 


It is not only those who use the 
wheel themselves who derive in some 
way benefit from its use. The wheel- 
men have been and are the greatest 
force in the country in favor of good 
roads. In this respect the United 
States, with all its progressiveness, is 
just about one hundred years behind 
the rest ofthecivilized world. A good 
countrj' road, as the term is under- 
stood in France or Germany or Eng- 
land, hardly exists in this country, 
except in parts of Northern New Jer- 
sey and in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston and perhaps of a few other large 
cities. But as bicj'cle riders now num- 
ber in the millions and as everj' one 
is a convert to the gospel of good roads, 
it is probable that we shall reform all 
that. 

We can look back a few years and 
find a Right Reverend Bishop au- 
thoritatively announcing that it was 
unseemly and immodest for a woman 
to ride a bicj’cle, but as the Frenchman 
said: “The Revolution has rolled 
over all that. ’ ’ 

No doubt the time is coming when 
every body will use the bicj’cle ; when, 
in consequence, the amount of 
fun will be doubled and doctors’ bills 
will be cut in half ; when good roads 
and good digestions will be as com- 
mon as the opposites are now, and 
when the leading means of local trans- 
portation, like this paper which treats 
of it, shall be this smooth shod, light- 
ning-like Silent Worker. 


The researches of Prof. E. A. Fay, 
of Gallaudet College, on the results of 
the marriage of the deaf in transmit- 
ting deafness to the offspring, have 
been carried on with patience and 
thoroughness for several years. To 
persons who did not know the extent 
of the labor involved it may have 
seemed that Dr. Fay’s public was 
kept waiting a good while. The re- 
doubtable S. M. Millington Miller, 
M.D., even charged him with pur- 
poselj' delaying his report, lest the 
figures should militate against certain 
theories, which Dr. Fay was supposed 
to hold. But Wisdom is justified of 
her children, and in the last two num- 
bers of the Annals Dr. Fay has 
published tabulated figures, with an- 
alyses, which are of the utmost in- 
terest and value to students of this 
subject. Compared with the outpour- 
ings of Dr. Millington Miller on the 
subject, they illustrate precisely the 
difference between the work of a 
scientist and that of a sciolist. 

Those who are at all familiar with 
the literature of the subject will think 
at once of Dr. A. Graham Bell’s 
brochure, “On the Formation of a 
Deaf Variety of the Human Race.” 
The statistics on which Dr. Bell’s 
conclusions were founded were gath- 
ered, it will be remembered, in New 
England alone, while Dr. Fay has 
collected his facts from the whole 
country. It is quite possible that 
thus these later tables may avoid some 


elements of error by eliminating any 
purely local causes. On the other 
hand. Dr. Bell’s figures were largely 
obtained, or were checked, by observa- 
tions and enquiries made on the spot 
by trained statisticians, while Dr. 
Faj’’s, we suppose, were necessarily 
made bj’ corresjKmdence, for the most 
part, and that, in many cases, with il- 
literate persons. 

The most striking conclusion which 
Dr. Faj' draws from his investiga- 
tions, and the one which seems most 
indisputably proved is this ; that (put- 
ting it in the plainest possible words ) 
if a deaf man and a deaf woman are 
to marry at all, they will have fewer 
deaf children if they marry each other 
than if each marries a hearing partner. 
This is contrarj' to what has been 
generally believed, and it is contrary 
to the conclusion of Dr. Bell, but the 
lease seems to be fully made out. As 
the tendenc}' of the deaf is strong to 
marry among themselves, and is per- 
haps increasingly so, this tends to 
show that “whatever is, is right.” 
But in another direction Dr. Fay’s in- 
vestigations seem to overthrow the 
tentative conclusion drawn from the 
published report on the same subject 
by Dr. Williams of the Hartford school, 
to the effect that marriages of the deaf, 
especially of the congenitall5' deaf, 
are less fruitful than the average. The 
present writer in noticing this report 
at the time conjectured that here was 
a plan of wise Nature to prevent the 
formation of the above mentioned deaf 
variety. As Dr. Williams ’s investiga- 
tions covered only the graduates of 
the Hartford school, his results must 
' be considered as superseded bj' these 
much fuller researches. We maj' in 
our next number touch upon some 
other interesting features of Dr. Fay’s 
summary of his investigations. 


In presenting to our readers this 
issue of the Silent Worker it is a 
special pleasure to notice the fact that 
the greater part of the material has 
been furnished bj- deaf persons. A 
number of schools and a variety of 
systems of instruction are represented, 
and we think our readers will agree 
that all have been successful in giving 
their pupils the ability to write in a 
clear and interesting way. We shall 
be glad when all newspapers use as 
good English. We are indebted to 
all our correspondents for their con- 
tributions, but perhaps, even where 
all have done so well, it may not be 
invidious to speak of the service ren- 
dered with pen and pencil by Mr. C. J. 
LeClercq, in his double character of 
scribe and artist. We hope to over- 
come this gentleman’s obstinate mod- 
esty so far as to get for publication a 
sketch of his artistic and business 
career. 


Readers of the Silent Worker 
will do us a favor if, in writing to ad- 
vertisers in this paper, they will men- 
tion our name. We happen to know 


of cases in which goods have been or- 
dered from our advertising columns, 
but as our name was not mentioned, 
the advertiser could not trace the 
order. 


It is very good advice to give to 
any one ; ‘ ‘ Beware of fads ! ’ ’ but it is 
perhaps not easier to follow than the 
advice: “Don’t get hot!” when the 
temperature is 96 in the shade. There 
are fads of all sorts — political, social, 
esthetic and sanitary. Thus we have 
the warlike fad, the high-hand-shake 
fad, the sunflower fad and the fish- 
diet fad. 

A fad may be distinguished from a 
mere fashion by two marks. 

First it is always absurd, while a 
fashion may be merely foolish, and the 
people who take up the fad always 
think that they are showing their 
superiority over the non faddists. 

The dietary^ fads are among the most 
senseless of their species. 

Every once in a while some enthusiast 
comes out with the positive statement 
that some article of food which is very 
generally used and is considered 
healthful and nourishing, is unfit to 
be eaten and is a danger to the com- 
mon health. At one time it was to- 
matoes which caused cancer, then 
it was discovered that Americans 
could not have sound bones, because 
they eat white bread ; again, we were 
counselled to live on fish so as to feed 
our brains with phosphorus and 
become intellectual (like the Alaska 
Indians), and now we are warned of 
the deadly potato. 

It is quite unnecessary to pay any 
attention to these sensational an- 
nouncements, even when made by 
“an eminent physician.” The old 
sajdng is : “ Every man at forty is 
either a fool or a physician ’ ’ — that is, 
if he takes reasonable care of himself 
he knows better what is good for him 
than any one else knows. So the in- 
stinct of a community in which food 
of all kinds is abundant and cheap, 
will provide a suitable dietary. If 
nitrogen is deficient in the bread, it 
will be made up in the meat ; what 
the potato lacks, the peas and beans 
will suppljL 

It is a little odd, by the way, that 
Dr. Adam Smith, writing more than 
a century ago, remarked that in Lon- 
don the strongest men and the hand- 
somest women among the poorer class- 
es were Irish, who were brought up 
on a diet of potatoes. 

As in diet, so in regard to sleep, 
exercise, habits of living. 

If you do not go to extremes in anj' 
direction, but live according to your 
own common-sense views, you will 
probably find that you are doing the 
best thing for yourself If some great 
medical light announces that your 
daily bath, or your moderate spin on 
your wheel, or your favorite dish at 
dinner is a deadly danger, don 't be at 
all disturbed, but reflect on the truth 
of the old saying : “ Every body is 
wiser than any body. ’ ' 
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Grammatical correctness and ele- 
gance in sj)eech, like “ good form ” in 
conduct, are doubtless very good. 
Still, plain unvarnished sincerity and 
directness of manner appear at times 
to advantage, and short cuts in lan- 
f^uage — “sabre-cuts of Saxon speech, ” 
even if regardless of the rules of Lind- 
ley Murray, are sometimes more effect- 
ive than polished sentences. 

One of Charles Reade’s characters, 
in arguing with his mate, quotes from 
the Westmmster Review ; “It is un- 
just and unphilosophical to attribute 
to all the members of a class, senti- 
ments which may be shared by only 
a part of their number.” Then, re- 
verting to his own natural speech, he 
adds as a clincher : “ Where there’s 

a multitude, there’s a mixture.” 
It is easy to see which is the more ef- 
fective way of saying the thing. 
Lately, a man whom we had employ- 
ed on certain work which was rather 
unfamiliar to him wrote to report pro- 
gress, and summed up his principle of 
procedure as follows ; “I do what I 
know had ought to be did, and what 
I don’t know, I waits for orders.” 
And this, too, we think about as clear, 
terse and effective a statement as the 
case admits of. 

What we quote these saj’ings for is 
not to advise the 


LOCAL NEWS 


— The devotees of the “silent 
steed ” at this school number twelve. 
Their names and the wheels they ride 
are as follows : 


— Principal Jenkins has decided to 
get a wheel, and is therefore taking 
le.ssons with that end in view. 

— As soon as it was made known 
that the May issue of the Silent 
Worker would be a “ bicycle num- 
ber, ” a greater number of the Institu- 
tion people invested in wheels than at 
any previous time. 

— Mr. Jenkins was out of town on 
the 5th and 6th ofthis month, attend- 
ing the Diocesan Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Eliz- 
abeth, to which he was a delegate from 
St. Michael’s of this cit5-. While 
there he met Mr. Woodward, who 
holds a very responsible office in the 
diocese. 


Mrs, Rosa Keeler . . . 

Miss Virginia Bunting 
Miss Marj- D, Tilson . 

Mrs. Lola M. Swartz . 

Mr. Weston Jenkins . 

Mr. B. H. Sharp . . . 

Mr. G. S. Porter . . . 

Mr. J. C. Toft .... 

Mr. Mcl^ughlin . . . 

Miss Katie Shea . . . 

Miss Hazel Myers . . . 

Master Mercer Myers . 

— The Committee on Grounds and 
Buildings met at the school on the 7th 
of this month. After tran.sacting busi- 
ness and partaking of an excellent 
lunch prepared under the direction of 
our Matron 


Columbia 
. . Ferris 
. Liberty 
. . Ideal 
. Newport 
Columbia 
. . Victor 
. . Bison 
Columbia 
Napoleon 
. . Ideal 
. . Ideal 


Messrs. Barricklo, Owen 


Ignoring of the 
agreement between the noun and verb 
which grammarians recommend, but 
to call attention to the virtue of the 
fresh, racy language of common 
speech, which is to most deaf children 
an unknown tongue. Should we not 
try to give them some understanding 
and use of this plain, strong, homelj' 
language, rather than to spend most 
of our time in teaching them the lan- 
guage of books. 


The White Cycle Co.mpany, who 
advertise in this number, carry a fine 
line of machines. Any one wanting 
a wheel will do well to look at their 
stock. They also do repairing and 
are courteous and prompt as we can 
testify from experience. 


We are glad to recommend to our 
readers who take an interest in cycling 
and in other forms of sport Recreation, 
a monthly magazine published at 19 
W. 34th St., New York, at the mod- 
erate price of $ 1 . a year. It has fine 
illustrations and articles on shooting, 
fishing, etc. 


— On Greenwood avenue and Chest- 
nut street after sunset the whir of a 
thousand wheels is heard far into the 
night. The radiant faces of the merrj' 
cyclist in the glow of electric light 
tell the stoiy. These two thorough- 
fares are in the immediate vicinit3' of 
the school. 

— Messrs. Toft and Porter have 
made some ver}’ interesting bicj'cle 
trips this season. Their last trip, 
which they consider the prettiest, was 
to Bordentown. The roads are bj* no 
means the best, but the scenerj' is 
charming. They visited where King 
Joseph Bonaparte lived, and also 
entered the cave where he lived as a 
hermit. The walls of the cave are 
covered with names, to which they 
added their initials. 


and McCutchen strolled down to the 
ball-ground and took a hand in the 
game of “ fungoes. ” Mr. Barricklo 
proved to be a heav}’ hitter and Mr. 
McCutchen showed surprising agilit5' 
in picking up hot grounders. They 
are both Princeton men, which ac- 
counts for their skill, but Mr. Owens’s 
accurate judgment on flj- hits is pro- 
bably- due to his mathematical know- 
ledge of parabolic curves — he being an 
engineer bj- profession. 


We give in this number a bit of 
description and illustration of our own 
city. We purpose to make this kind 
of work a feature of the paper, and we 
commend the Silent W’orker, as the 
only illustrated paper in town, to the 
citizens of Trenton, among whom we 
already have a considerable subscrip- 
tion list. 


Xbc “Capitol” Lawn Xennln 
Association. 

Who said Tennis ? This was the 
querj- that was heard on the foot-ball 
grounds of the school one afternoon 
after the close of the afternoon ses- 


Thk bicycle face and the sea serpent are 
two of a kind — the only place any one ever 
saw eigther of them is in the newspapers. 


sion long before the snow had cover- 
ed the ground. 

Now it was thought high time to 
hold a meeting and organize, so a 
meeting was held on the afternoon of 
April 23d, which was well attended. 
Mr. B. H. Sharp was elected Chair- 
man of this meeting and Miss Carrie 
S. Conger, Secretary-. An Organiza- 
tion Committee of three were chosen 
to draw up a Constitution for the 
Association and were instructed to be 
ready to report at the next meeting. 
This meeting then adjourned to April 
27th, the place of meeting to be in 
the parlors of the school at 8 p.m. 

A goodly number were present at 
this meeting and great interest was 
manifested in all the business that 
came before the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order by- 
Chairman Sharp and the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read by 
Miss Conger. 

The following i>ersons were pre- 
sent: — Mrs. L. F. Myers, Mrs. E. 
Smith, Mrs. L. M. Swartz, Miss Car- 
rie S. Conger, Miss Emma L. Bilbee, 
Miss Eleanor Q. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Lloy-d, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Por- 
ter, Mr. B. H. Sharp and Mr. L. R. 
Abbott. 

The report of the Committee on 
Organization was theft 'read and ac- 
cepted and the Constitution was sub- 
mitted to the meeting to be acted up- 
on article by article. 

The Committee, on reporting a 
name for the organization, had asked 
all interested to hand in names to 
them and they submitted them as a 
whole to the meeting. On this point 
there was a great deal of discussion 
and some lively electioneering among 
the ladies. A long list of names were 
presented by- the Committee, among 
the most p>opular of which were : — 
The Capitol, Sharps and Flats, Acro- 
bats, Evergreen, Eclipse, Awkward 
Squad and Jersey Greens. All of 
these names seemed to be so appro- 
priate that it was very hard to chose, 
but after the first vote there were but 
two names in the field — the Capitol 
and Sharps and Flats — and it raged 
hot and heavy- on these two names 
for three or four ballots, for the opin- 
ions of the members were so evenly- 
divided that the vote was tied at each 
ballot, but finally- the dead -lock was 
broken and the Capitol voters were 
■\-ictorious. 

After the Constitution had been ac- 
cepted as a whole, the Association 
proceeded to elect officers. There 
were no such hotly contested ballots 
this time as might have been expect- 
ed from the rumors that had been 
floating around the buildings for the 
few days pre^-ious to the meeting, and 
it resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers : — President, B. H. 
Sharp ; Vice-President, Mr. R. B. 
Lloy d ; Secretary, L. R. Abbott ; 
Treasurer, Mr. G. S. Porter. 

L. R. A. 
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black. His cheeks are pale. His eyes are brown. 
He is neither short nor tall. He is 25 years old. 
He came to Althea’s house on a bicycle. They 
talked together in the parlor. He said he was 
going to give a bicycle to Althea. One morning 
they rode on their bic3'cles. She fell off the bicy- 
cle. He came to her and lifted her to the bicj'cle 
again. They talked together. Thej' went to the 
Park. Thej' rode together and came to the pho- 
tographer’s. Their pictures were taken. Next 
day thej' went to the church. Many people went 
to see them. Althea and Charles were married. 
They always will be happj'. Charles is veiy' rich. 
They have a new house. R. R. 

Bessie Allen lived in New York. She was very 
beautiful. Her hair was yellow and she had blue 
eyes. She had a new bicycle. She had a beau. 
He was veiy handsome. His name was Howard 
King. He had brown hair and blue e5’es. The3^ 
were rich. Howard was married to Bessie in a 
church, and the people came to church, and it was 
crowded. Howard gave a diamond ring to Bessie. 
It was ver3’ handsome. She was happv' with it. 
She thanked him. Bessie wore a white silk dress, 
and kid slippers and she put on a white veil. She 
put some flowers on her head. Howard had 
oil a black coat and pants. The3’ were beautiful. 
Friends gave many presents to Bessie and Howard. 
The3' first met while riding their bicycles. 

C. T. 


man saw her and helped her to get up. The man 
had a bicycle. He wanted to ride his bicycle 
with her. He talked with her about it. She 
allowed him to go with her. She asked him 
his name and then he told her his name was 
John Bums. She and the young man arrived at 
the park. Her shoes were dusty and he brushed 
them off. The3- were very wami and they sat on 
the ground to cool off. They staid about two 
hours. Then the3’ started for home. They came 
to a confectioneiy- store and took a seat. They 
w’anted to eat ice-cream. r. s. 


School - Room 

Conducted by R. R. Lloyd, A.B. 


have given up our page this month to 
bicycling like the rest of the paper. All 
^ these conipiositions were written by pu- 
pils without suggestions from the teacher and 
are their first attempt at romancing. They did 
much better than was expected, and with more 
practice the3' will evidently improve both in ideas 
and language. They show, however, that the 
deaf are not as destitute of imagination as some 
suppose, but with a little encouragement they can 
write fiction as well as hearing children. 

R. B. L. 


PARTS OF A BICYCLE 


saddle. 

rim. 

pedals. 

handles. 

fork-crown, 

tires. 

handle-bar, 

chain. 

frame. 

crank-ke3'. 

sprocket. 


hub. 

steering-head. 

sfiokes. 

nickel-plating. 

black-enamel. 

seat-post. 

tubing. 

gold-plate. 

crank-trimming. 

head-trimming. 

crank hanger. 


THE BICYCLE. 

A German named Baron Karl von Drais invent- 
ed the “ Draisine ” bic3'cle in 1816. He thought 
it was a wonderful machine. It was fonned 
somewhat like a safety bicycle. It had no trea- 
dles, but was pushed along b3’ the rider’s feet on 
the ground. In 1826, a three-wheeled velocipede, 
which was moved by cranks or jiedals, was made 
in France. A Scotchman named McMillean fitted 
pedals to a draisine in 1840. Another Scotchman 
named Dalzellmade a rear-driv’ing bic3'cle in 1845. 
In 1867 a Frenchman named Sallement made a 
similar machine. In 1868 the first real bic3'cle 
had a large front wheel with the saddle above it 
and a small hind wheel. The inventors made 
many forms, and kept at work trying to improve 
it. The most important additions are the pneu- 
matic and cushion tires and wooden rims. They 
make it possible to ride with comfort over rough 
roads. There are nian3' bicycle factories in the 
United States. The bicycle costs from $75 to $135. 
A million of people use bicycles in our countr3' 
now. The stores have about eight hundred and 
eighty thousand to sell. I would like to possess 
one. The Columbia, Victor, Derb3L Waverle3', 
Cleveland are a few names of bic3'cles. I think 
more people like to ride on them than in car- 
riages, because horses are dear and it costs much 
money to bu3' feed for them to eat, harness and 
stables. G. r. 


barrel-hub, 


Adlake. 

Arrow. 

America. 

Acme. 

Buffalo. 

Bison. 

Beilis. 

Ben-Hur. 

Barnes. 

Continental. 

Climax. 

Columbia. 

Colonial. 

Columbus. 

Cone & Wilt. 

Crawford. 

Crescent. 

Da3’ton. 

Derb3'. 

Decker. 

Erie. 

Elmore. 

Eclipse. 

Eagle. 

Everett. 

Falcon. 

Ferris. 

Geneva. 

Gre3'hound. 

Gales. 

Garfield. 

Hamilton. 

Howard. 

Hunter. 

Hunt. 

Hartford . 

Hampshire. 

Hoffman. 

Ixion. 

Josephine. 

Keating. 

I,ibert3'. 


Li’ndhurst. 

Manhattan. 

Monarch. 

March. 

Mercur3’. 

Miami. 

Napoleon. 

Niagara. 

Norwood. 

National. 

New York. 

Newport. 

Orient. 

Puritan. 

Premier. 

Queen. 

Quadruplet 

Rambler. 

Richmond. 

Ro3^al. 

Rugbv*. 

Record. 

Remington, 

S3’racuse. 

Stearns. 

Sterling. 

Sagamore. 

Shirk. 

Security. 

Spalding. 

Sunol. 

Trent. 

Tribune. 

Union. 

Viking. 

Victor. 

Waverle3''. 

Windsor. 

Waltham. 

Wanock. 

Warwick. 

White. 


Julia who is ver3’ tall, is about sixteen years old. 
She has long yellow hair and blue e3'es with a 
fair face. She lives in Millville, near the Maurice 
river. Her lover’s name is Frank who is ver3' 
tall and graceful, has fine brown curly hair and 
blue e3'es and a fair face. He has a Columbia 
bicycle and Julia has one. He often goes to Julia’s 
house to see her. When Julia was at her home, 
Frank came to see her with his bicycle and talked 
with her. Frank asked her, “ Will 3'ou take a 
ride on 3'our bic3’cle with me to Bridgeton ? ” 
Julia said, “ Yes , I will go with you. ” He felt very- 
happy to hear her speak thus. He said to her, 
“ I will go with 3-ou tomorrow afternoon and I 
hope it will be ver3- pleasant tomorrow. ” Then 
he asked her, ‘ ‘ Will you go out to walk with me ? ’ ’ 
Julia said, “Yes, ’’ and he fastened his bic3-cle to 
the gate in Julia’s yard. He took her to walk on 
High street which has man3- large stores and nice 
houses. When Frank saw the ice cream parlor 
he took Julia into it, sat down, asked a waiter for 
chocolate ice cream and the3' ate it. When the3’ 
had finished, the3' went to a bridge in Millville. 
Suddenh’ the3’ heard a trolley-car coming and 
the3- got in it to go to a park called .Union Lake 
Park. They returned form the park in the even- 
ing to Julia’s house and Frank went home on his 
bic3'cle. The next day Frank came to Julia’s 
house, riding on his bic3'cle and took Julia to 
Bridgeton 011 her bic3-cle. The3- followed a trolley- 
car from Bridgeton. Julia saw some flowers in a 
field and told Frank that there were some prett3' 
flowers. Frank got off of his bic3'cle, and went 
to pick some flowers for Julia, but Julia also got 
off and went with him. Julia saw a green hill 
covered with flowers, and went up on it with him, 
but she was frightened to see a black head moving 
up and down and up again and screamed. Frank 
heard her and ran towards her but J ulia recovered 
and she told him what she had seen. Frank spoke 
to her softl3', because he was afraid some body 
would hear him. He said it w-as better to go very- 
fast on their bicy cles to Bridgeton. So they mount- 
ed and rode very- fast and reached Bridgeton. Then 
they- went to a hotel to eat supper. When they 
had done with it, they rode to Millville, and went 
home. The next morning Julia told her family 
what she and Frank had seen the previous even- 
ing. The family were worried about Julia. Julia 
and Frank had a good time but Julia w-as fright- 
ened on the hill. C. A. 


Elsie wanted to buy- a bicycle. She did not 
want to pay one hundred dollars, but she paid 
sixty dollars. When she went to ride she went 
with a young man. His name was Frank. He 
and Elsie rode on their bicycles. He asked her ; 
“Doyou wantsoraeice-cream ?’’ She.said, “Yes.’’ 
He bought ice-cream and they ate it and she 
thanked him very mnch. They rode on their 
bicycles again. She was very- tired and she told 
him that she wanted to go home. He took her 
home. She asked him to come in the parlor. 
He accepted her invitation. F. m. m. 

Lillie received a letter from Charlie King. He 
told her that he wanted to ride on his bicy-cle 
with her. She told him all right. They rode on 
their bicycles to Trenton from Philadelphia. 
W’e have a picnic park in Trenton. He was a 
polite man and very kind to her. He was twenty- 
years of age. Lillie was younger. She w-as a 
bright and pretty girl. Her curly- hair was yel- 
low. He took the two bicycles to a hotel for safe 
keeping and then he took her in a carriage all 
around the country-. They- saw many green trees 
up on the hills. They picked some violets and 
other flowers. They returned to Trenton Park. 
It cost $10 for each. She told him that she 
thanked him much because he took her around. 
They- rode on their bicycles to Philadelphia. 
Their bicycles are Columbias. She was very- tired 
to ride on her bicycle so far. He said he was not 
tired but he felt warm. He comes to Jersey City 
and sees Lillie every- week. E. h. 

The young lady’s name is Althea. Her hair 
is golden. It is very long. Her cheeks are pink. 
Her eyes are blue. She is very tall. She is 
neither fat nor thin. She is 20 y-ears old. 
The young man’s name is Charles. His hair is 


Zenith 


Methinks I see in the not very distant future a 
picture of what is to be. It is a city scene. 
Rubber tired w-agons filled with immense loads 
are being hauled over the streets w-ith seemingly 
no exertion to the well-fed horses. The swell 
rigs glide smoothly by on pneumatic tired wheels. 
A four-in-hand approaches carrying the foot ball 
contestants out to the grounds — their well-mould- 
ed forms hidden by the pneumatic leg coverings, 
shoulder pads, and arm protectors which envelop 
them. Tlie street cars produce no noise as they 
fly past, for they are run on rubber ; there is do 
din and coufusing hum caused by the rattle of 
Iron-tired vehicles on the pavements, and you 
can actually talk to a fellow four feet away and 
be heard. 


There is a young girl living in Newark, N. J. 
Her age is sixteen y-ears. She is five feet six inches 
tall. Her hair is yellow and long and her ey es are 
dark grey- and her face is fair. She rides a bicycle 
to the country every- day except Sunday. She 
wears bloomers. She looks bold. The two young 
men saw her. They- admired her. They called 
out to her and she stopped her wheel . They- began , 
to talk to her, but she did not stay long. She 
accidentally fell off the bicycle and one young 
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WHCELITXG IN NEW YOUK. 

f AM asked to lay aside my usual , 
budget this month and devote | 
myself to something about the 
wheel, wheeling and trips on the 
• ‘silent steed. ’ ’ Being an enthusiastic ; 
wheelman myself, I forward the ac- 
companying cut of the cycle route 
from New York city ( City Hall ) to 
Poughkeepsie, which is that follow- 
ed by the League of American 
Wheelmen. It will be well to cut 
the map out and put it in your 
pocket for future reference when on i 
a trip into the country outside of 
northern New York city. 

Beginning at Washington Bridge, 
on the east side, the route carries 5’ou 
through some of the celebrated Revo- 
lutionary Historical places, for it is , 
on the bluff as you come to Fordham ' 
Heights that Washington’s Army, ; 
the north wing, crossed in its flight ; 
from Long Island on that memorable | 
and foggy night, and if you were to 
wheel in a straight line across the ! 
Harlem River you’d come to the bul- , 
warks of Fort Washington, while ' 
to the east of that fort stands Fort 
George, the most important point of 
defense in those days. On this bluff, 1 
about 250 yards south of the Old ! 
Sailor’s Home and Webb’s Naval j 
Academy, is the old cemeterj' where j 
Revolutionary' victims were buried, i 
and there are only two tomb-stones 
now standing. The epithets on these i 
are not legible, while numerous i 
tomb-stones are lying flat on the ; 
ground, neglected. But every year | 
on May 30th patriots decorate these I 
graves in a befitting manner. No- 
body seems to know who owns the 
property and as the city of New York 
has no claim on it, it remains neglect- 
ed. In consequence a good many 
bodies have been removed. i 

The Old Sailors Home is the old 
salt’s “ Snug Harbor” of today. The | 
new home is a fine place for old | 
sailors to pass their declining days. : 
Webbs’ Naval Academy pre.sents a' 
striking contrast. A grand and ^ 
imposing building. Here most of' 
our young naval middies receive their 
engineering instruction. 

Across the river is the New York 
Driving Club house, with its green 
houses, its fine archways and drives 
through natural cliff passages. To 
reach this y'ou must pedal bj’ way' of | 
Kingsbridge, as there is no ferry and I 
the wooden bridge across the river is ! 
unsafe and is being removed. | 

From this bluff you also get a fine 1 
and imposing view of the happy I 
hunting grounds of the early New ' 
York Indians. These grounds ex- 
tended from the Fort George bluff as j 
far as the eye can reach to Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek. In this locality the j 
‘‘Feast of the White Dog, ” lasting for | 
weeks at a time, took place annually, I 
and recently many Indian curios 
and skeletons of dogs ( white ) buried ' 
together have been unearthed, where 1 
new streets are being cut through for ' 
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the growing we.st side of the city. 

If you wheel up the High Bridge 
road to the junction of Kingsbridge 
road, about 10 minutes ride, and then 
follow the latter road a few blocks 
north, you will behold the historic 
‘‘Poe Cottage,” celebrated as the 
homestead of the poet Edgar Allen 
Poe, whose poems are household 
words, especially “The Raven.” 
The old house is very’ well preser^-ed, 
though the grounds have been cut 
up, and a row of ‘ ‘ Poe Villas ’ ' occupy 
the space. The rear partition has 
been altered and in this room sat the 
poet as the raven flew in the window 
one stormy night, and perching upon 
a door, thus in.spired the poet. Poet 
Poe took great interest in the Deaf, 
and it was on one of his msits to the 
New York Institution for the deal 
that he was taken home and never 
left there until borne to the grave. 

Still following the Kingsbridge 
road you pass another historic dwel- 
ling, the Valentine Mansion, and then 
come to the Jerome Park racecourse. 
Those who wheel up that way now 
will be able to see the famous race- 
course undergoing great change. It 
is being transformed into an immense 
reservoir that will quench the thirst 
' of the people of Greater New York for 
; months in case of drouth and when 
! othenvise the supply of water is cut 
I off. It is a diflScult engineering feat 
and one worthy of study by' those in- 
■ terested in scientific engineering. 
No more will the historic racecourse 
] resound with the hoof-beats of the no- 
ble thoroughbred. 

Continuing on to Kingsbridge you 
see the Harlem Ship Canal and just 
as you cross Fanner’s bridge and 
round the “Circle” yon come to a 
white and stately mansion facing the 
Harlem rapids. This historic dwel- 
ling is too widely known to need de- 
scription here. Washington made 
it his headquarters. Up Broadway y’ou 
wheel and soon come to New York’s 
new park — Van Cortlandt. The beau- 
tiful parade grounds, so level and far 
reaching, its placid and refreshing 
lake, and the surrounding hills tempt 
you to linger. At the south of the 
parade grounds stands the historic 
Van Cortlandt Mansion, where the 
true seat of the war was established 
and where valuable papers and docu- 
ments were buried and made safe. 

Arriving at Yonkers you come to 
the Terrace City, where you get a 
first glimpse of the Hudson after leav- 
ing Washington Bridge. A beautiful 
town, but as old as New York city it- 
self. You ride into the heart of the 
city and there is the old Getty House, 
You dine here and then look about. 
The high point of Yonkers is about 
level with the top of the Palisades op- 
ptisite, and slopes down in natural 
terraces to the Hudson. Adriaan 
Van Der Donck, the first owner of 
Yonkers, was bom at Breda, Holland. 
On his death the property came into 
possession of Frederick Philipse, an 
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MARY PHIIAPSE. 

English subject, who in 1682 erected 
the Manor Hall, which todaj' is the 
chief historical spot of the city. The 
traditions attached to this manor 
house would fill this paper twice over, 
but a few will suffice. It was here 
that Washington offered to marry 
Miss Mar3’ Philip,se, who was too loy- 
al to the king of England to consent, 
but had she said “ j’es,” Manor Hall 
might have been the country’s Mount 
Vernon. Later, when the war broke 
out, this same Miss Philipse endea- 
vored to capture Washington bj’ force 
and invited him to dinner. The clev- 
er ruse might have succeeded, had not 
Washington left before dinner was 
served. After the war the jdace was 
confiscated for acts of disloyalty to 
America, and pas.sed to successive 
owners until the citj- of Yonkers pur- 
chased it. It istoda3' its Cit3' Hall, 
and lateH* has become widel3^ 
known because of an attempt of the 
cit3' government to tear it down and 
erect a new municipal building on the 
site. 

Washington’s bedroom is kept in- 
tact, and the Bible he used and the 
wood in the open fire place are just as 
he left them over a hundred 3'ears ago. 
The walls of this Manor are made of 
mortar and straw and wainscoted, 
and despite the two hundred 3-ears 
passed have not so much as even 
cracked. About the wide fire-places 
there is a profusion of heavy wood 
work with metallic ornaments. Above 
ever3- door and window are carved in 
wood familiar flowers and birds. 

Antiquarians are puzzled at a design 
above each of a curious, long-billed 
bird. It is supposed this was the 
crest of the old manor. On the ceil- 
ing in one room is an “ Arabesque ’ ’ 
relief work of dogs, birds and flowers, 
with the profile likeness of two hu- 
man faces. It is possible these faces 
were two of the lords — father and son. [ 
Others look and see a re.semblance in 
one to Mary Philipse, 

On the second floor, back further in 
the hall, hang a number of curious 
hooks from the wall, labeled “Game 
hooks.” It is not known what pur- 
pose these hooks served. A coarse 
lattice work divides the attic into 


about twent3’ servants’ rooms; there 
were more than fift3’' seiv'ants at the 
time of the Philipse, and some had 
rooms in out houses ; — twent3- of 
those were slaves. Back of the hall 
stood a large 3’ew tree, two feet in 
diameter, which was admired b3' 
visitors of seven generations. It died 
and was removed a few 3-ears ago. 

In front of Manor Hall stands the 
Yonkers Soldiers’ and Sailors’ monu- 
ment. It is of New Hampshire gran- 
ite, with figures of bronze represent- 
ing the nav3-, infantr3- and cavalr3'. 
The tablets are inscribed with patrio- 
tic mottoes, and at its base flutter four 
American flags in the breeze. It was 
erected and dedicated a few 3’ear.s ago 
in honor of the brave soldiers and 
sailors from Yonkers who lost their 



M.VNOR H.aLL CREST. 

lives in the .service of their countr3-. 
It is a beautiful piece of statuar3-. 

Leaving the manor house the road 
carries 3-00 through a romantic and 
picturesque wilderne.ss to Ha.stings. 
Dobbs Ferry and Tarr3-town, amid the 
scenes of the capture of Major Andre, 
and into the very heart of places made 
famous b3- the pen of Washington 
Irving — “ Sleep3- Hollow. ” I might 
go on describing the route to Pough- 
keepsie, but here m3" wheeling trip 


ends, and, readers, it will be far more 
interesting to 3'ou if 3-ou take up the 
route north from Yonkers and see and 
study for 3-ourself, to say nothing of 
the pleasure it will afford. 

Robert E. Maynard. 


IX IS A GREAX IBJS-I IXXTXIOJ«. 

ICYCLING is a great institu- 
tion. There is an exhilaration 
■ D'’ in this grand, invigorating 
outdoor exercise not to be found in 
any other form of athletics. I like it and 
follow it. That is where 1113' so-called 
extravagance comes in. But is the 
small outlay weekh" to be compared 
to the amount of physical good 
obtained? Each year outdoor exer- 
cise is becoming more and more 
popular among all classes and con- 
ditions of men. The sport is good 
and makes sociable men all the more 
social. The ph3-sical forces must be 
built up. M3’ occupation is a seden- 
tar3’ one, and each da3’ when work is 
finished the mind craves that which 
will call into pla3" all those muscles j 
which were more or less inactive. 
And in that alone am I extravagant ? 
Not too much so, onl3" sufficient to 
stand m3’ share of the fund that con- 
tributes to the social enjo3’ment that ^ 
so enhances the pleasures of an out- 
ing. 

Although I have made numerous 



YONKERS INDIAN TOTEM. 

trips with m3’ friend, Victor, to 
different points of the compass on the 
plains of Long Island and reeled off 
countless miles on the smooth gravell- 
ed roads of Jerse3’, no part presents a 


' charm equalling Westchester count3", 
state of New York. All roads lead 
to this cit3’ ; the scener3" is grand, the 
air pure, and ever3’thing conspires 
to make it what it is for the 
thoroughbred, the oarsman, the ath- 
lete and the lover of Nature — a Para- 
dise. Of course, the rich histor3’ of 
Westchester count3' has its finger 
marks upon almost every object — 

’ epitaphs in church 3’ards, monuments, 
old homesteads and literar3" reminis- 
cences, w’hile the roads and delight- 
ful lanes each has a histor3’ of special 
interest. 

One Saturda3’ earl3’ in July was 
well nigh perfect for a bicycle ex- 
cursion — air cool, wind light, roads 
dr3’ and smooth, with no dust, when 
a Mr. Wilson, of Bath Beach, L. L, 
and m3’.self mounted our steel steeds. 

The rout led up St. Nicholas avenue, 
and presentl3’ we were within view of 
Fanwood, 1113’ a/rriu ynater, which 
brightened our jaunt b3" the reniinis- 
j cences of man3’ pleasant and profitable 
hours spent wrestling with the thou- 
sand and one variations of the three 
“R’s. ’’ God bless Fanwood! In a 
few minutes we were coasting down 
the steep incline to Inwood, and then 
crossing the new steel bridge, w’hich 
spans the Harlem Canal. A little 
further is the historic Kings Bridge, 
after which the village is named, and 
in which the legend has it that Capt. 
Kidd secreted his treasures, some- 
where near the creek. Our first dis- 
mount w’as made at Lowerre, in front 
of a huge cherr3’ tree. After lighten- 
ing its branches of a goodl3’ portion 
of their heav3’ load, we continued to 
the delightful city’ of Yonkers, where, 
as ever3’ reader of romance knows, 
stands the Manor House, of colonial 
build, and under its roof George Wash- 
ington did his fruitless lovemaking to- 
Mar3’ Philipse. The rest of our yva3" 
was along a road dotted with magnifi- 
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the Twelfth Regiment N. G. S. N. Y. 
were in possession of the field. We 
lingered among the noble warriors 
until the sun was set, when we 
mounted again and rode to the Peek- 
skill railroad depot, and after a few 
minutes’ surreptitious attendance at a 
rehearsal of the local brass band 
near by, we were soon in the baggage 
car of the train speeding towards 
New York, There were a dozen other 
wheelmen beside us, and they all 


-cent estates, the countr3' seats of men 
who stand high in commercial circles, 
men who are identified with finance, 
and the bar, and men of social position 
and of the world. 

Included among these estates are 
the extensive grounds and massive 
greenhouses of ‘ ‘L5mdhurst, ’ ’ belong- 
ing to the Goulds. Here we keep on 
pedalling and catch occasional glimp- 
ses of the Hudson and the majestic 
Palisades. At some points the views 
of both are superb. The stretch from 
Hastings to Irvington and Tarrv-town 
is one of unsurpassed smoothness, 
which makes the machine actualh- 
run of itself. At Irvington, nestling 
in a dell on the banks of the Hudson, 
is the small cottage that belonged to 
Washington Irving, and under its 
roof he wTote most of his famous 
works. On the main road at Tarrj’- 
town we halt at the Andre monument, 
which marks the spot where he was 
captured. A quarter of a mile further 
down the hill w'e crossed the little 
bridge, described in Irving’s “Head- 
less Horseman,” and on the placid 
stream stands the old mill, a relic of 
the olden daj'S. Presentlj^ we are 
going .slowlj^ through .Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery. How appropriate the 
name ! The solemn quiet is un- 
disturbed save bv' the passing of a 
grave digger. Near the entrance of 
the old portion of the resting place 
stands the oldest church in New 
York State. A fickle memor\' is 
responsible for the date of its erection 
not appearing here, but it is certain!}' 
over 150 years of age. 

On the highest summit at Scar- 
borough, while studying the marv’el- 
lous panorama of rural beauty, a rain 
storm, crossing the valley, passed j 
within 200 yards of us, fanning 
cheeks with its cool breath, but for- 
tunately shedding no tears over us. 
At Sing Sing, the seat of the state 
prison, a friendly' farm-house furnish- 
ed dinner, including such metropolitan 
luxuries as pork and beans, ice-cream 
and a pretty' girl for waiter. At the 
next house were two young women 
with much more than the average 
allowance of good sense. One 
an artist, and both ardent lovers of 
Nature. They lived a hundred miles 
away', but had taken a good horse, a 
top buggy, a change of suitable ap- 
parel and a full supply of real woman- 
ly independence. With this outfit 
they were travelling about the 
country, from one place of interest to 
another, with no cast - iron pro- 
gramme and with no limit as to time, 
stopping at one place till surfeited 
■with its beauties, and then hitching 
up and driving to the next one. 
Their portfolios were full of sketches, 
their brains crowded w 


our 


was 


SOLDIERS MONUMENT IN FRONT OF 
MANOR H.ALL, YONKERS. 


struck up the strain of “ The Girl I 
Left Behind,” while I sat with 
stretched legs aud serenely puffed a 
big Reina. A fe-w hours later we 
were home and fast in the arms 01 
Morpheus. 

This is only’ one of the many 
trips I have taken, and in each ot 
these I have invariably found some- 
thing of a solid character worthy of 
study and reflection. These outings 
have also repaid me with good ap- 
petite, regular pulse and tranquil 
sleep, and if I have inspired sufficient 
interest in a dy’sjieptic to induce him 
to buy' a wheel, I shall feel that I 
have done him a great serv’ice. 

William H. Rose. 


■ith pleasant 
memories, and they looked as healthy 
as “hired men,” to use the local 
comment. 

After dinner we “scorched” to 
■Croton and then wended leisurely' to 
the soldiers’ camp at Peekskill, where 
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“A. QUAD” OI>S WHEELS. 

^5i^EOPLE constantly tell me that 
there are wheels in my head. I 
' cannot see them, but all the same 
I am not going to lo.se any sleep about 
it. I can, they’ say, gaze upon these 
wonderful wheels in my head by’ sub- 
mitting it to be photographed by' the 
w’onderful X-ray, but I am not going 
to the trouble to satisfy' them. 

It is very strange when you consider 
that I never owned a bicycle and sel- 
dom bother my head about such a 
thing, yet they keep on saying that I 
have them bad, that they’ can hear 
them — the wheels going around at the 
rate of one mile a minute. If I could 
hear, then I would be able to know for 
myself if this is so, but as it is, I let 
my friends amuse themselves all they’ 
want at my expense. 

But I started to write some thing 
alxmt the bicycle. All New York is 
eagerly awaiting June 6th, when the 
greatest bicy'cle parade will take 
place. The New York Evenitig Tele- 
gram first suggested the idea. Just 
imagine, an army’, of say ten miles 
long, composed of all sorts of people 
on wheels, to say nothing of being 
compelled to endure the sight of the 
bloomer women, and they will be 
out in full force. I tell y’ou, dear 
friends, that 1 haven’t y’et taken to 
the vice of riding a wheel, A learned 
friend of mine, who knows all about 
the bicycle habit, having owned and 
ridden one him.self, tells me that a bi- 
cycle is equivalent in value to two 
wives. Holy horrors ! I shudder 
when my friends advise me to get a 
bicy’cle to reduce my weight. Be- 
sides I am told that after y’ou get a 
“ bike ” you haven’t time to think of 
anything except the wretched thing. 
This would never do for me. 

Take no stock in a bicy’cle be- 
ing able to reduce your weight. Whv, 
a thin friend of mine was advised by’ 
his family’ physican to get a wheel 
and then be would surely gain in 
weight. Perhaps the physican is a 
stock holder in one of the four hun- 
dred and one bicycle concerns. 

All New York has gone bicy’cle 
mad. On pleasant Saturdays and 
Sundays a visit to the Boulevard will 
convince you of the fact. They' are 
all kinds of j>eople and the bicycles 
are of different make. Beautiful 
sight, but no one can stand it long. 

I know a party’ here, who bought a 
bicycle last y’ear, at the time it was 
the beat in the market, but now it is 
the worst, not from wear and tear. 
No. not that. Improvement is the 
cause. There has been so much done 
towards perfecting the bicycle, and 
the ones of 1895 came near it. that 
my’ friend who took such a pride in 
his “bike” last y’ear, was extrava- 
gant enough to buy — what do y’ou 
call these togs — golf costume? He 
was the happiest mortal, for was he not 
the obsen’ed of all observers, but now, 
with the new improved wheels ofj 
1896, just mentioned above, he is no 


longer happy, poor boy. And it is 
said he paid over a hundred for the 
“bike,” and the “outfit” to match 
it also must have cost him consider- 
able. Had he waited till now, he 
wouldn’t have “ paid too much for his 
w'histle. ’ ’ 

I have another friend, who is very 
enthusiastic about bicycles. He has 
for the past four or five years contem- 
plated buy’ing a wheel. Every time I 
meet him it is the same old story 
with him ; “I hire a wheel now and 
then, will buy next year as they will ; 
be cheaper. ” He has during the four 
years spent more than double what it 
would have cost him to purchase a 
first class wheel, whereas now he has 
no wheel, and continues to hire one 
until they get dirt cheap. 

By’ the w’ay, mention should be made 
that during the past few y’ears ‘ ‘ bi- 
cycle ” stores where you can hire a 
■wheel or have y’our bicy’cle mended, 
have sprung up as ifby' magic. They 
are all over town as thick as straw- 
berries, and with the advent of the 
new Raines law, they’ promise to out- 
number the saloons. 

But my friends who have taken to 
the wheel are not exhausted ; there 
are others. One in particular, very’ 
cunning to say' the least, is now learn- •, 
ing to ride, preparatory’ to pur- 
chasing one. You probably’ know 
that Bicycle Riding Schools in late 
years have become a feature, and al- 
most equal in number to the dancing 
academies. In fact, with the craze 
they’ are increasing at a liv^y’ rate. 
Well, this friend of mine has been 
making frequent visits to one of these 
bicycle schools. But I feel almost 
sure that he does not suspect that I 
know of it, and w’hen he does get a 
new bicy’cle mayhap he will take me 
aside and .say: “‘A Quad,’ I have 
just purchased a new bicycle, and 
want you to see how easily’ I can ride. ' ’ 

A. Quad. 



Bicycles-^^ 

Sold 
Rented 
and Repaired 

* RIDING HALL * 

Purchasers taught to ride free of 
charKe- 

White Cycle Store 

118 North Broad St., Trenton. 


At \V. H. White & Sons Store. 
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(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in winch can be 
inountetl for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Cliarts, Clippings, Photograplis or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON 


D. P. Forsf & Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS & 
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Provisions 


Built on 
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Advanced Principles 

No Better Made for any Price 


.Sells for $100 


AGENTS WANTED. Send for Catalogue. 

QUEEN QTY CYCLE CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


P. S. Katzenbach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N, J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 

Plumbers, Steam and 6as Fitters, Steam and Hot Water Heating. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


A Silent \ 

Is the value I put in every' clothing price — a wonder that brings 
me business. Fall Clothing now' ready for your inspection. 

Successor to B. F. Cunson, 

R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier. 


OPERA. HOUSE STORES. 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year. S, P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Dry Goods and Millinery, Trenton. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


W’. H. SKIRM. 
JOSEPH M. FORST. 
W'M. S. COVERT. 


JOHN E. THKOPP & SONS CO., 

MARINE 
& STATIONARY 

ENGINES & BOILERS. 

MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

HEAVY CASTINGS — 


- REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. - 


TRENTON, N. J. 




THE SILENT WORKER. 
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SCHOOL 


EOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


MAPS 


CHARTS CQ 
GLOBES JO 


FIFTH AVE 
Js. Y. CITY 


W.B.HARISON. 


E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 



j THE NEW JERSEY 

J State Normal and Model Schools 

? THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is 11 professional Sclioctl, devoted to the preparation of teachers for tlie 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of -sidiject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that stihject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


5 THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-rcKmi. 

The scliools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
labonvtories, manual training room, gymmasium, <fec. 

'I’he cast per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

books, Ac., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teacii and |200 
for others. 

'i'lie co.st for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of IxKiks for those 
intending to leach, and from $26 to $58 per yetir, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Iltillsare lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
iire nicel 3 ’ furnished and vert’ cosv". 

For further particulars apply to the Principal. 


' WAGNER & MEYER, 

- Butchers - 

Dealers in BEEF, PORK, VEAL, LAMB 
and MUTTON. 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


BE SURE 

and buy your clothing at the .Aiiierioaii 
Clothing: & Tailor ill"; Co., 3 East 
I State St., cor. Warren. Clothing to order 
if de.sired; pants to measure. $3, $4, and 
$5. Coat and vest, $10. and up to order 


You Can Get It at 
Kaufman’s : 


For Artistic Photographs ©© ®© ® | SAMUEL HEATH 

goto K RAUCH S WlIOLES.\LE AND RET.tll. DE.iLER IN 

STUDIO 

state St. lumber, lime, coal and WOOD, 

(Beer's old stand) 334 PeiTV St., TreKTOX, N. J. 

The tlnest cabinet In this city at $.1 per dozen. Telephone 62. 

C. RIBSAM & SONS, J. M. ATWOOD, 

Nurserymen — dealer « 

Florists and Seedsmen Oysters. 


Broad and Front Streets, 

TRENTON. N. J. 


35 East Front St., Washington Market, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Dry Goods, 

Cloaks, 

Millinery^. 


EVERYTHING NEW ANI> DESIRA- 
BLE AT THE LOWEST PRICES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN BE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND RETIRING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. . . 

THE GRANT DRY GOODS GO., 
105-109 E. State st. 

“ Read our ads.” 


Prescriptions careluUy compounded Irom the 
best material. 

Cor. Ilauliltou Ave. & Hiulsoii St., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 

139 TVortli Broad St., 
aud see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets In the city. 

La Li S ^ Stati St. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPOKTIXG GOODS GAMES, 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY Outdoor Sports 


HE-ADQUARTERS FOR 


Florida and 
Hot-house Produce 


-A SPECIALTY. 


CHICKEN 


and GAME in season. 

13 AND 14 City Market. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE CO. 

(successors to Dunn Hardware and Patnt Co.) 

Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

\ OH Cloths, (Sc., (Sc. 

13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DEALKK IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* * Prepared * * 

Beef, Ham and Breakfast Mutton. 

Stalls 4-3 ami 44, City Jlarket. 


& Amusements. 
Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $ 1.50 and $ 2 .C (0 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 Kast Slate St. 

THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

(raie^Ued .\ugust 12 , 18 & 4 .) 

This Bed Spring Is the most complete ever offer- 
ed to the public. It Is guaranteed to stand a pres- 
Eureof 2000 pound-s. ForslmpUclty. beauty, com- 
fort and durability. It has no equal. There Is no 
wood, chains, hooks, or nvets used In Its construc- 
tion. Handled by aU flrst-class furniture dealers . 
.Hanulactured exclusively by the 

TRENTOX SPRING MATTRKS.S GO., 
TRTillMa'OISr. NT. J. 

We have always on hand the best grades of 
-^LEHIGH COALS'^ 

For domestic aud manufacturing purixtses. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coaL 25 cents per ton 
discount for cash. . . . 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 

o< J. M. BURGNER >o 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

2Co. Oir» Clinton A. venue, 
TKENTTONT, NT. J. 


TAYLOR & YATES, 

DE.ALERS IN 

Fish and Oysters, 


WHOLESALE AND RET.AIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N. J. 


Examined hy skilful 
SpeclalLsts 


AT APPL EGA T E’S 

STATE A. WARREN STS, 
TRENTON^ N. J. 

Satisfaction Gruaranteetl. 




^ OAVKATt, 
trade marks, 


man sbonm be witboat St. Weeklr, RS.OOi 
year; tljo ilx montbi. Addmm, HCVlT* CO, 
l^BugBXKS, XSI Broadvar, Mew York City. 


€OPVRIQHTS,''^l 

for Information and free Handbook write to 
HUNN ft CO^ 801 Broadwat, Vkw York. 
Oldest bureau for RecurinK patents in America* 
Erery patent taken out by us is brought before 
the pauUo by a notice giren free of charge In the 

f dettitfk 

lAivest circulation of any sdentlflc paper In the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelliirent 
nld be wit 


illustrated. No intelh 


I renton Cyclometers Are Best ! |V| 

Quality Considered Are The Cheapest. . it- 

MADE OF ALUMINUM " gOOd 

Model A refflsters i when they see it 

1.000 UllleR and re. : ^ 


Model A refflsters 

1.000 miles and re- 
peats. 

Weight 2>i oz $ 1.00 

Model B registers 

1.000 miles and re- 
peats. 

Weight 214 ' oz....$l..y) 

Model c registers 

10.000 miles and re- 
peats 

Weight ily oz....$i.75 


Light, Strong, l>ura- „ 

ble and Hand- • PentOP 

some In -Appearance. Watch Co. 
, TRENTON, N.J., U. S. A. 


In order to increase the circulation 

of The Silent Worker, and to bring 
the deaf of this country into closer 
touch with the British deaf - mutes, 
we will offer both The Silent Worker 
and The British Deaf-Mute together 
one year for only 75 Cents. 

Send money direct to 

“THE SILENT WORKER,” 

Trenton, N. J. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO., 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


-Qnly exclusive Paint House in the city. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises. Paint, wlio 
savest froBl'di^y, and holds Old Time's 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Ac., call 
on 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


The Famous 

CONTINENTAL 

--::^^H()TEL 

PHILADELPHIA 
Under New Management 

Rates Reduced 

American Plan 

ion Rooms, ^2. no per day 

135 3.00 “ 

125 “ 3.50 “ “ 

125 “ 4.00 “ 

HEAT INCLUDED, ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
EVERY ROOM 

L. L). Maltby 

Proprietor 


RI-P-A*N-S 

The modern stand- 
u ard Family Medi- 
yj cine : Cures the 
“ common every-day 
i “ ills of humanity. 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Bond V. Tnoii.ts, . . . 

Geokoe a. Fury, . , 

J. BiNGII.\M WOODW.\ltD, 
Sii.AS II. Mouse, . . 

S. St. John .McCutchen, 

T. Fuank Appleby, . . 

Steven C. Lauiso.n, . . 

Stephen Pieuson, . 

Fkancjs Scott 

Joseph P. Coopeu, . . 

James M. SEY.MOI H, . . 

James L. Hays, , . . 

Otto CitorsK 

Evan Steadman, . . . 

Ben.tamin a. Campbei.i., 
James Owen 


Millville. 

Camden. 

. Bordentown. 
Atlantic City. 

. Plainfield. 
.Asbury Park. 
Hackettstown. 
Morristown. 

Paterson. 
Rutherford. 
. . 2\ewark. 

. . Newark. 

Jersey City. 
Hoboken. 
Elizabeth. 
Montclair. 


Oflifei-H of The Hoard. 

James L. Hays, President. 

Bond V. Thomas, Vice-President. 
CiiAiii.Es J. Baxter, Secretary. 

■\ViLi,iA.M S. Hancock, Treasurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

rUTNCIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS. A.M. 

STEWAltU. 

THO-MAS F. IIEARNEN. 

MATHON. 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. -MYEBS. 

SUPEUVISOK OF BOYS, 

B, II. SHARP. 

ASSISTANT SrrPEBVISOK, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPEUVISOU OF GIUI.S, 

MRS. LOLA -M. SWARTZ. 

.ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 

WILLIAM S. LALOR, M.D. 

NCKSE, 

:iIRS. ELIZABETH V. SMITH, 

HECEIVEU, 

MISS C-ARRIE S. CONGER. 

Teachers of Academic ]>ei>iirtment. 

ItoWI.AND B. Li.oyd. A.B. 

Miss Vikginia H. Bunting, 

Mbs. Rosa Keei.eb, 

Miss Maby I). Tii.son. 

Miss Fi.ouence A. Buoavn. 

Jliss Adelaide A. Hendeushot. 
Miss Elkanok Q. Stokes. 

Miss JI. Oakley Bockee. 

Industrial Ilepartment. 

-Mbs. Fkances H. Pohteb, . Drawing 
Geouoe S. Pouteu, . . Prinliiig 

Louis R. Abbott, . . Wood-tvorking 

Walteu Whalen, . Slioeniaking 
Miss Emma L. Bilbee, . . Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

'piIE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR 
•I Deaf-Mutes, established by act approv- 
ed March Slst, 1882, offers its advantages on 
the following conditions ; The candidate 
must be a resident of tlie State, not less 
than eight nor more than twenty -one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to profit by 
the instruction afforded. The jxirson mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
asa pupil is required to fill out a blank form, 
furnished for the purpose, giving necessary 
information in regard to the ease, Tlie 
application must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from a county judge or county 
clerk of the count}', or the chosen free- 
holder or township clerk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where tlie appli- 
cant resides, also a certificate from two 
freeholders of the county. These cer- 
tificates are printed on tlie same sheet 
Avith tlie forms of appliciation, and are 
accompanied by full directions for fill- 
ing them out. Blank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the schiKil, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

'We.xtoii Jeiikiiis, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 




